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THE CROWN AND PARLIAMENT 


by Grarme C. Moonie 


HE British Monarchy, like all social institutions, can 

endure only if it fulfills the conditions upon which it 

exists. In the long run, that is to say, it must satisfy the 
demands and expectations of British society if it is to survive. 
As the Monarchy has evolved, this has come to mean that its 
day-to-day functions and powers are determined primarily by 
public opinion manifested through the electoral process and 
the party system. On the other hand, the Monarchy itself has 
been a vitally important determinant of the social and political 
environment in which it operates. This “‘dialectical’’ relation- 
ship between Monarchy and society is clearly reflected in the 
relations between Crown! and Parliament. 

Originally Parliament was completely dependent upon the 
will of the Crown, its creator. Furthermore, but for the culti- 
vation of Parliament by the Tudors, but for this alliance 
between Crown and Parliament to curb the power of their 
common aristocratic and ecclesiastical rivals, Parliament 
would not have been in the position successfully to challenge 
the power of the Crown in the seventeenth century. Even 
during the eighteenth century the active participation and 
supervision of the Crown was still necessary for the mainten- 
ance of strong and effective government. Of this early pre- 
dominance, however, little more now remains to the Monarchy 
than such rituals as the ceremonial Opening of Parliament and 
the Speech from the Throne. Parliament has successfully 
asserted the right legally to define and sustain the Monarchy. 
Professor Chrimes, writing of the results of the Revolution 
Settlement, has pointed out that “there was no question hence- 
forth that the king was king by Act of Parliament”’.? Not only 


1 The “‘Crown”’ is used to refer to the Monarch throughout this article 
and not, as is frequent usage elsewhere, to refer to the Cabinet or Admini- 
stration. 

*S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional History (1947), p. 165. 
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the succession to the throne, but the style and titles, and the 
revenues of the Crown have been the subject of successive 
parliamentary enactments. But it is at least of symbolic import- 
ance that even now parliamentary Bills do not become Acts 
until they have received the royal assent. 

The most obvious characteristic of the British Consti- 
tutional Monarchy today is that, constitutionally, the 
Monarchy does not govern, but must subordinate itself, in its 
public political activities, to those who do. The formidable 
legal powers of the Crown are now wielded by a Cabinet 
responsible no longer to the Crown, but immediately to Parlia- 
ment and ultimately to the electorate. It is the development of 
democratic institutions, and especially of the party system, 
which has made it both necessary and possible for the 
Monarchy to remain politically neutral and inactive. Govern- 
ment, to be fully accountable to the governed, must be change- 
able by constitutional means; and a hereditary Monarch, to 
survive in such a regime, must therefore cease to govern or 
even actively to be associated with Government policy. These 
two requirements were satisfied only when the modern party 
system emerged to provide alternative Cabinets, and to serve 
as the link between Government and people. 

The proceedings of Parliament itself are now almost com- 
pletely dominated by the parties, thus ensuring that the 
Government shall be systematically both supported and 
opposed. Accordingly, the problem of the relations between 
Crown and Parliament may largely be restated as that of the 
relations between the Monarchy and the party system. Sir 
Lewis Namier, in his famous lecture on this subject, has said 
that :? 


‘The sovereign can keep clear of party-politics only so 
long as it is not incumbent upon him or her to choose the 
prime minister. Thus constitutional monarchy as now 
understood hinges to a high degree upon the working of 
the modern party-system.” 


, 1 For the past 200 years this assent has been almost entirely a matter of 
orm. 
® Monarchy and the Party System (1952), p. 4- 
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For the most part, the party system does work to make the 
Monarch’s choice of Prime Minister a pure formality. The 
basic rule governing the selection of Prime Minister is that he 
secure a majority in the House of Commons. Nowadays, the 
electoral and party systems operate to ensure that, usually, 
one party has a clear majority and that it will only support its 
own established leader. Under these circumstances the 
Monarch’s duty is confined to the appointment of that leader. 
The selection is, or ought to be, purely automatic. But the 
Monarch is not always presented with so clearly defined a 
situation. The dangers then inherent in the function of choos- 
ing a Prime Minister may be illustrated from those rare 
occasions when the majority party has no established leader. 
Such was the condition of the Conservative party when Sir 
Anthony Eden resigned in January of this year. 

When an element of choice exists, the Monarch normally 
seeks advice from others before making his selection. The 
sovereign has then been faced with three possible courses of 
action, none of which is completely satisfactory. 

1. He may receive no advice, or conflicting advice, and 

have to decide for himself. 

2. He may reject the advice given—which may or may 

not have been “‘sound”’. 

3. He may accept the advice given—which may or may 

not have been “‘bad”’. 
A major difficulty here is the impossibility of assessing with 
certainty the “‘soundness” of the advice given until it is too 
late. As a result, any of these courses may lead the sovereign 
to make a choice which will be unwelcome to some political 
group within the party concerned, thus opening himself to the 
charge of partisanship. Modern Monarchs have therefore 
sought to minimize the risk of criticism by adopting a variant 
of the third course. They appear to accept, on principle, the 
advice of those experienced party leaders who have no personal 
ambition at stake—such as Sir Winston Churchill and Lord 


1 Since January of this year, a fourth course of action has been insisted 
— by the Labour party for the selection of its leader. It is referred to 
iow. 
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Salisbury, who were consulted in January. In this way the 
Monarch may seek to evade personal responsibility to some 
extent. However the fact remains that the Monarch, being 
under no obligation to accept (or seek) any advice, cannot 
totally evade responsibility for the selection ofa Prime Minister. 
The risk of criticism cannot thus be entirely abolished. It is 
even relatively “‘safe’’ only when the Monarch is dealing with 
a party, like the Conservative one, which is always prepared to 
accept his choice. The Labour party’s reaction to the method of 
Mr. Macmillan’s appointment demonstrated that it is not will- 
ing to leave the choice of its leader to any outside authority. 
As was its right, it has given notice that, in comparable circum- 
stances, it will insist upon electing its own leader, as it does any- 
way when the party is in opposition. 

Namier’s judgement must therefore be modified slightly 
to take account of the differing attitudes expressed by the 
parties. It is true that the power to choose a Prime Minister is 
perilous to the impartial position of the sovereign—but the 
danger is normally very slight as a result of the present 
practices of the two major parties. The Conservative traditions 
of unity and of respect for the advice of the party’s “elder 
statesmen”’, and the Labour insistence upon electing its leader, 
together virtually eliminate the exercise of royal discretion in 
the selection of a Prime Minister. 

The modern party system also operates to limit the 
Monarch’s discretion in the exercise of the other major 
personal prerogatives. It is often said that the Crown’s legal 
powers to withhold assent to a Bill, to refuse a dissolution of 
Parliament, and to dismiss a Government, are not yet defunct.” 
(For example, in 1913 King George V was urged to refuse his 
assent to the Home Rule Bill.) The power to dismiss Cabinets 


1 Except, sometimes, in the formation of a coalition government. I have 
argued elsewhere that, in this case, there is a need for additional safe- 

ards to the Monarch’s position. See my: “The Monarch and the 

lection of a Prime Minister: a Re-examination of the Crisis of 1931”’. 
Political Studies, V (1), February 1957, pp. 1-20. 

*I do not propose to discuss the power to create, or refuse to create, 
sufficient Peers to overcome opposition in the House of Lords. Since the 
passage of the Parliament Acts, this power has probably become archaic. 
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is the crucial one, since there is little doubt that the use of 
either of the others would lead to a Cabinet’s resignation. The 
existence of all the above powers thus depends (logically) upon 
the existence or otherwise of the power to force a Cabinet out 
of office. Let us examine this alleged power. 

What would probably have happened if, to pursue the 
example already cited, King George had vetoed the Home 
Rule Bill, as a consequence of which the Liberal Government 
had resigned ? The Conservative party would then have been 
called upon to form a government. One of the first acts of the 
new Government would have had to be the holding ofa general 
election. The Liberal party would almost certainly have made 
the royal action one of the issues of the election. Should the 
Liberals have collapsed under the weight of royal disapproval, 
or never won another election, that might have been the end 
of the matter. But these assumptions are not very realistic. It 
is more likely either that the Conservatives would have refused 
to form a Government (because they believed the dismissal to 
be unconstitutional, or because they feared that to achieve 
office in this way might prove politically disadvantageous), or 
that they would have lost the ensuing, or a later, election. The 
Monarch would then have been forced to ask the Liberals to 
form a new Government. This they would have been unlikely 
to do unless, at the very least, the Monarch gave a pledge not 
to use the power of veto or dismissal again. It is not impossible 
that the Monarch’s reign, or even the Monarchy, would have 
been at stake. Thus the use of the power to dismiss a Cabinet 
is likely to involve the forfeiture of that power itself. Such a 
power is comparable to the sting of a bee. It cannot be regarded 
as effective, particularly as it may not even inflict serious injury 
upon the victim. The invocation of the power of dismissal used 
not to threaten such consequences. Why should it now? The 
answer is that the development of the party system now means 
that to reject one set of Ministers is inevitably to appear 
personally to prefer another specific set—the Opposition 
leaders. Unavoidably the rejection becomes a partisan act, a 
political issue, a deed extending beyond the imperative of 
“maintaining the King’s government”. As such it would 
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probably overstep the bounds of constitutional propriety laid 
down, ultimately, by public opinion. 

The contingent and conditional nature of the foregoing 
argument must not be overlooked, however. It depends, at 
every stage, upon the probable reactions and attitudes of 
parties, party-leaders, and public opinion. (The difficulty of 
predicting the reactions of the public to any given royal action 
itself constitutes, of course, a cogent reason why a Monarch 
should normally prefer to “‘play safe”’.) Basically, the argument 
rests upon the fact that the Monarch no longer commands or 
represents the most powerful forces in society. The latter have 
come, through time, to attach themselves to, and work through, 
Parliament, the parties, and the Cabinet. But this develop- 
ment, in turn, depended upon the fact that the Crown had 
already created, in Parliament, an institution capable of 
becoming the instrument of democracy. In effect, the 
Monarchy too has become an instrument of democracy. We 
have already noted the major negative implications of this fact. 
It must now be observed that the Crown, in this capacity, may 
also have a positive role to perform. 

It seems to be widely agreed that, under one set of circum- 
stances, the Monarch not only may but must refuse a dissolu- 
tion.’ If a Government has just fought a general election and 
has been defeated, the Monarch should refuse to grant it a 
second immediate dissolution; instead, the Government must 
resign and the victorious party be invited to accept office. 
Obviously this must be so, if the parties are to abide by the 
decision of the electorate. The Monarch in this case has a duty 
to defend, against Ministerial pressure, the political system 
which normally requires him to act only upon Ministerial 
advice. He must do so because the Ministers would be attempt- 
ing to undermine the basis of their own authority to give 
mandatory advice. 

For similar reasons it can be argued that, for example, the 

1 See, for example, the corr mdence in The Times, 24th-27th April, 
1950. A full and authoritative discussion is to be found in E. A. Forsey: 
The Royal Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the British Commonwealth (1943). 


It is debatable precisely how far Dominion experience is relevant to 
United Kingdom practice. 
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Monarch would also be entitled, or even required, to veto 
legislation abolishing elections or otherwise fatally under- 
mining the system of parliamentary democracy. This approach, 
however, must not be taken too far. There will always be 
“‘border-line” cases in reference to which the wisest course 
would probably be cautious inactivity; there is the danger of 
confusing a changing conception of democracy with an attack 
upon it; and social purposes and attitudes may change to such 
an extent that most people positively desire a more autocratic 
regime. Perhaps it should be said only that it is the duty of the 
Crown to defend the people and Parliament against obvious 
minority attacks upon fundamental democratic institutions. 
But, however defined, the duty arises because, in some situa- 
tions, the Monarch alone may be in the position legally to offer 
this defence. In such a critical situation, it may be objected, 
the distinction between legal and political power virtually 
disappears, and the question of constitutionality becomes of 
ma-ginal, or even no, importance. Nevertheless one should not 
discount the existence of a legal power as a factor maintaining 
the conditions under which the power need not be used. And, 
legality aside, the Monarch might provide the most potent 
rallying-point for the defenders of the constitution. Here, there- 
fore, is another point at which the party system and Parlia- 
ment may depend, for their continued effectiveness, upon the 
Crown. 

The Crown may thus on occasion have to make use of its 
prerogative powers; but one would like to think that the 
occasions are as remote as the powers would then be important. 
It remains true that, in contemporary Britain, the Crown 
normally serves the democratic system (and the Monarchy) 
best by refraining from public political intervention. Only 
thus, probably, can it continue to attract the deep and wide- 
spread loyalty which at present supports it. It may be that there 
is still the need for additional constitutional rules to safeguard 
the Crown’s position in some particulars,! but the prestige of 
the Monarchy today attests to the fact that no important 
change is desired by the country as a whole. And, as has been 

1 See footnote 1, p. 259. 
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emphasized, it is the attitude of the people that is the ultimate 
arbiter—in the long run the Crown possesses that degree of 
power, that amount of discretion, which is allowed, accepted, 
or demanded, by public opinion and Parliament. 

Given the importance of public opinion and popular atti- 
tudes, it is wrong to restrict even so brief a survey as this to the 
purely political and constitutional aspects of the Crown’s role, 
as we have done so far. It is in the psychological sphere that the 
Crown perhaps contributes most to the health and safety of 
parliamentary democracy. 

Over sixty years ago an American observer published a 
refreshing contribution to the discussion of the place of the 
Crown in British life.1 In it he examined, among other topics, 
Bagehot’s thesis that the Monarchy helped maintain the 
patriotic loyalty of the “lower classes”, by imposing upon their 
emotions. Having commented that it was only among the 
educated that he could find any “examples of that peculiar 
paralysis of intellect before the majesty of the Crown”, he 
continued : 


“T can well believe that the power of the Crown to impose 
has been great; yet those who have been imposed upon have 
been chiefly of the ruling educated class. This has given rise 
to two erroneous beliefs: (1) that the masses are affected 
by the Crown in a way in which they are not affected; 
(2) that the real powers of the Crown are greater than they 
are. And these beliefs have had much to do with the mental 
ease of the ruling classes in view of democratic reforms’’. 


It is not easy to assess the precise extent to which this 
“mental ease’? has been important, but the belief in the 
effectiveness of the royal veto, current in 1913, suggests that it 
should not be ignored. However, the psychological value of 
the Crown is not confined to this one particular point. It is 
clear that the Monarchy attracts to itself some of the highly 
charged irrational attitudes towards authority, both positive 

1 Jesse Macy, ‘“The Crown and Democracy in England”’, Political Science 
Quarterly, VII, 1892, pp. 483-499. The quotations are from pp. 488-489. 


I am indebted to Mr. Geoffrey Marshall, Nuffield College, Oxford, for 
first bringing this article to my attention. 
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and negative, which are deeply rooted in the minds of us all. 
It may well be, therefore, that its continuing presence helps 
ease the strains and conflicts attendant upon the democratic 
process of choosing and rejecting governments. It is at least 
worth speculating upon the possibility that the Monarchy thus 
helps tq save us from two dangers to parliamentary govern- 
ment: on the one hand, acute governmental instability pro- 
duced by capricious withdrawals of loyalty and support and, 
on the other, an excessive cult of the “strong man” and the 
“hero”. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor has said that “‘if the British 
monarchy can be said to have demonstrated one outstanding 
quality, it has been its capacity to adapt itself to social change”’.! 
This must be agreed. In its relations with Parliament, to refer 
only to this sphere, the Crown has demonstrated a remarkable 
degree of flexibility and pertinacity. Having created Parlia- 
ment, the Crown, like the sorceror’s apprentice, lost the 
ability to control its servant; in time it became the instrument 
of its creation. But, as has been argued here, the Crown cannot 
be envisaged purely as the passive instrument of Parliament 
and party. It must also be recognized that Parliament and 
party remain dependent upon the Crown, and that the Crown 
continues to shape its own destiny to the extent that it may yet 
be called upon to act as the protector of parliamentary govern- 
ment. 


1 The Crown and the People, 1902-53 (1953), p- 4- 
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JAPANESE POLITICAL PARTIES 


By CurrosH1 YANAGA 


EVELOPMENTS which may well change in the 
De of time the face of Japanese politics occurred 

toward the end of 1955. The Socialists who had been 
split into two independent parties, the Left and the Right, 
achieved reunification after more than four years of bitter - 
opposition. In its wake followed the merger of the Conserva- 
tives in November, resulting in the single Liberal-Democratic 
party. Thus a two party system emerged at least in form with 
the Conservatives and the radicals in opposition for the first 
time in Japan’s parliamentary history. Those who had advo- 
cated the two party system as the only effective means of bring- 
ing about political stability as well as an end to political 
acrimony had good reasons to hail the accomplishment. Yet in 
the months that followed there have been no really significant 
changes in either the substance or the method of politics. Nor 
has there been any greater harmony within thie parties which 
are still racked by cleavages and factional struggles. The 
sanguine hopes with which the mergers were greeted in all 
circles have since receded into the background. 

Japanese political parties are the oldest in Asia; yet they 
have a long way to go before they can command the respect 
of the public to the degree already achieved in Great Britain 
or the United States. Although there is hardly any one with the 
least degree of political sophistication in Japan who would deny 
the necessity of parties in the conduct of national affairs, the 
general public still regards them with less than respect, for their 
behaviour leaves much to be desired. There is a strong feeling 
that while the primary and legitimate function of a party is to 
win elections and capture a majority to form a government and 
put its policies and programmes into effect, there is altogether 
too much concentration on and preoccupation with individual 
interests and ambitions. The inability of the parties to win the 
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confidence of the public cannot be attributed simply to their 
unsavoury reputation acquired during the three quarter 
centuries of their existence. There is still a residual legacy that 
is deep-rooted traditional disapproval if not abhorrence of 
division, disruption, and factionalism which political parties 
Consequently, parties to an average Japanese symbol- 
‘ize clashes and cleavages that are detrimental to social harmony 
\and inimical to national well-being. 

When parties first appeared in 1881, it was found necessary 
to coin a word for the newly introduced Western institution 
which was totally alien to traditional Japanese political experi- 
ence and for which there was no term that could be used. The 
parties assured the public that they were not in any sense 
private factions but the people were not convinced that they 
were honest, respectable, or unselfish in their motives or 
objectives. To this day, the parties have not succeeded com- 
pletely in ridding themselves of the stigma attached to them 
at the very outset. The history of the parties in the intervening 
years has been characterized by activities of disreputable 
nature the memory of which seems to have been impressed 
almost indelibly on the minds of the people. It would be 
impossible, therefore, to over emphasize the tremendous 
burden of proof under which the parties are operating 
today. 

The parties actually came into existence for the purpose of 
combating and breaking the monopoly of political power which 
was firmly in the hands of the Satsuma and Choshu cliques 
and was exercised in the form of oligarchic absolutism. 
Although freedom and popular rights were held as goals to be 
achieved by the opposition parties in their fight to break the 
grip of the clan bureaucrats, they were first and last instru- 
ments in a struggle for power waged by those out of power 
against those who were firmly entrenched and in control of the 
central government. As such they were not composed of 
members of the law-making body; nor were they participants 
in the decision-making process within the government. They 
not only antedated parliamentary government by a decade but 
existed completely outside the framework of government. They 
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were anathema to the government which, though unsuccess- 
ful, spared no effort to stamp them out. 

Capitalism which at first relied on the oligarchic govern- 
ment for favours soon found out that it could not make much 
headway with the oligarchic leaders and decided to counteract 
them. Accordingly the capitalists joined forces with the parties 
to achieve their aims. By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
freedom and welfare of certain segments or groups and not of 
the people as a whole became the prime concern of the parties. 
Although the parties had started out as spokesmen and 
champions of the people, they now assumed the role of spokes- 
men and protectors of the newly risen capitalist class. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the efforts of 
the government to destroy the parties having failed, the 
bureaucrats’ hostility was superseded by resignation, if not 
tolerance. In 1go0, Prince Ito who in the beginning was an 
inveterate foe of the parties became the President of the 
Seiyukai which he founded with the support of business and 
industrial leaders. After World War I, parties became the basis 
for the government for a decade or so until they suffered 
eclipse in the 1930s when the military took over political 
power. Finally, in 1940 they were liquidated and superseded 
by a totalitarian structure which continued through the war. 
In the wake of the defeat of World War II, parties were revived 
and the Japan Communist party was given legal status after 
twenty-five years of underground existence. Today, the parties 
constitute the only political organizations through which a 
government may be formed. 

As in the United States and Great Britain, the political 
party is an extra-constitutional institution for there is no pro- 
vision for it in the Constitution itself. However, the assumption 
of the Constitution is clear while statutory recognition exists in 
the form of legislation providing for the regulation of political 
parties. 

The head of the party is the President or the Leader who 
must possess both stature and reputation in the political world 


1 For the history of political parties, see the writer’s Japanese People and 
Politics, pp. 211-244. 
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as well as the ability to direct and control the members. The 
prescribed method of selecting the Leader is by election at the 
party’s annual convention, but the actual practice is designa- 
tion by the party’s inner circle or directorate in advance of the 
convention at which his name is presented and approved by 
formal vote which is usually by acclamation. The President is 
responsible for the direction of the party, the planning and 
adoption of party platforms and policies, determination of the 
personnel of the organization, selection of the party’s official 
candidates, and the raising of party funds. In the early days of 
party development there was a time when renown, reputation, 
competence, ability, experience, and personality were empha- 
sized as necessary qualifications for a party leader. Party 
presidency then, however, was not an important stepping stone 
to the premiership. Today, it is the only route open to the 
politically ambitious who aspires to the highest political post 
in the nation. The struggle to achieve party presidency is now 
more intense than at any other time because there are more 
aspirants than ever. Only those with the widest following can 
achieve the position. 

In order to insure maximum internal unity and effective- 
ness of action, the party is organized like an army with the 
Leader and the high command or the directorate at the top 
exercising strict control and keeping the rank and file or the 
foot soldiers’ in line and is run on an oligarchic dictatorial 
pattern. Real power is vested in a small inner circle. The rank 
and file do not know what transpires behind the closed doors 
where the executive committee meets; they are relegated to the 
passive and subservient role of simply carrying out the orders 
from above and their views are seldom if ever made the basis 
of the party’s decisions. In the election of party officers, 
decisions are made in advance by the inner circle in a closed 
conference and presented to the annual convention for 
approval. In many instances, the decision is deferred to one 
man, either the President or the Secretary-General. While in 


1 The term yy which means foot soldiers as was used during the 

feudal period is accepted term in politics for the party rank and file 

a8 _ also used for backbenchers or insignificant, unimportant members 
the Diet. 
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theory, the key officers are elected, more often than not the 
Leader is free to make his own selection. Although the by-laws 
provide for democratic procedure in the management of party 
affairs, it is almost never followed in practice since it is believed 
it would expose the party to the danger of impairing, if not 
destroying, internal unity. 

Under the direction of the Leader, the party is run by its 
“Big Three”. As general manager, the Secretary-General is, 
next to the Leader, the most powerful individual in the organ- 
ization for he is the chief of staff who plans and executes 
strategy and directs operations, trouble-shooter, fund raiser, 
and party spokesman and in addition he may well be the alter 
ego of the Leader. The post often serves as a stepping stone to 
the party presidency. Next in importance is the chairman of the 
Policy Committee (Political Research Committee) which is 
responsible for the study, drafting, and recommendation of 
policies. The third member of the party’s triumvirate is the 
chairman of the Executive Committee which is the decision- 
making organ of the party. 

Membership in the parties is open to all but it is not by an 
automatic process that one becomes a member. Formal appli- 
cation must be made and approved by the party. This 
undoubtedly tends to keep membership down since it is a 
procedure that would be regarded as troublesome for the 
average voter who does not feel he has a stake in the party to 
have to go through. Parties have always been more interested 
in the votes they can capture in the elections than in the size of 
the membership. Consequently, party membership is still far 
behind the pre-war peak when the two major parties, the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito, had approximately three million 
and two-and-a-half million members respectively. Although 
accurate figures are not available, the Liberal-Democratic 
party membership is in the neighbourhood of one-and-a-half 
million. This is by no means indicative of the real strength of 
the party which polled 21,385,500 votes or 63.2 per cent of the 
total cast in the last House of Representatives election of 
February 1955. The Japan Socialist party membership is 
estimated at much less than 100,000; yet it polled 10,812,900 
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votes or 29.2 per cent. As for the Japan Communist party, the 
estimated membership is around 60,000, but it polled 733,120 
votes or 2 per cent of the total cast. 

Parties at the start of the parliamentary system were made 
up of small numbers of Diet members and were exclusively 
parliamentary parties. Gradually individuals without parlia- 
mentary status increased and today the membership is pre- 
dominantly outside of the Diet. However, party activities are 
still centred in the Diet which is the political arena where the 
major battles are waged. It is to be expected then that the 
parties are far more sensitive to what transpires in the Diet 
itself than to what happens on the outside. This leads inevitably 
to their concentration of efforts on the Diet which is the focal 
point of their power struggle. In consequence the rank and file 
membership outside the Diet is neglected since theiz voices are 
hardly audible in the resounding din of the parliamentary 
encounters. 

Conservative parties have been employing a method of 
recruitment which brings in young men from the outside for 
their promise and especially good connections. Except in the 
radical parties, there are no lowly positions to which can be 
assigned those hopefuls who wish to work their way up from 
the bottom doing rather menial party chores. This means that 
the inner core is often formed by those who came with proper 
introductions and much-desired connections but with very 
little or no previous experience in practical politics. Even party 
presidents have been brought in from the outside in this manner 
both in the pre-war and post-war periods. Such a practice has 
been responsible together with the new Constitution for the 
large influx of bureaucrats into the Conservative parties and 
enabled them to penetrate into the inner circle. The influence 
now wielded by former bureaucrats in the Conservative party 
reflects in a sense, a shift in the location of political power of 
the bureaucracy which used to be the House of Peers and the 
Privy Council both of which were abolished after the war. 
Since bureaucrats can no longer reach the cabinet or the 
premiership via the bureaucracy, they have started to enter 
the only route now open, namely, the party. 
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Except for the radical parties, efforts at recruitment of new 
members are only perfunctory since the increase in member- 
ship does not boost party funds to any appreciable extent. 
What parties used to resort to frequently was the luring of the 
members of the Diet away from another party by various 
means to boost their voting strength in the Diet. With the 
advent of the two-party system where a Conservative party is 
in opposition to the Socialist, luring away members will be very 
difficult if not impossible. 

Expenditures incurred by the parties are never completely 
divulged to the public despite the existence of laws which 
require reporting. What is reported represents only a small 
fraction of the amount actually spent. As in most other 
countries, no really satisfactory method of financing parties 
has yet been found. Membership dues are the least important 
since they are insufficient to cover even the ordinary operating 
expenses of the national office. Elections require large special 
funds which must be raised in various ways, legal and other- 
wise. Emergency funds for elections come from different 
sources and are received by the party or individual members. 
Business and industrial firms which constitute the major source 
of party funds avoid putting all their political eggs in one basket 
since they can ill afford to be left out in the cold by a change 
of Government caused by an unexpected shift of power from 
one party to another. As a hedge, they make it a practice to 
spread out their contributions and give to the Socialists as well 
as to the Conservative party. The Japan Socialist party gets a 
sizeable, if not the greater, part of its funds from the labour 
unions and similar organized interest groups although it 
receives some money from business. Needless to say, all con- 
tributors of funds expect in return some kind of advantage or 
benefit. The regulation of political funds has been one of the 
most difficult problems of Japanese political life which has not 
been satisfactorily worked out yet. Corrupt practices have been 
quite common despite the constant stream of legislative enact- 
ments to check them. 

Since all party activities are geared to the supreme goal of / 
winning elections, every move is planned and executed with 
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| this end in view. Because of the multiplicity of interests that a 
party perforce represents, its principles have been reduced to 
generalities and greatly simplified. Policies and platforms are 
stated to afford maximum flexibility of interpretation if not 
application. The actual task of formulating policies and draft- 
ing platforms devolves on the Policy Committee and no 

| pretence is made that a democratic procedure is followed. One 
of the conspicuous weaknesses in Japanese politics has been the 
absence of well-conceived long-range policy on the part of the 
parties which more often than not take ad hoc measures and 

.give them dignity by adopting them as policies. 

Another shortcoming is that party activities are governed 
more by personal considerations than by policies and issues 
because of the strong sense of personal loyalty which continues 
as a legacy of the feudal past. However, if the two party system 
shows a healthy development it should bring about in the long 
run those much-needed changes which would put Japanese 
politics on a higher plane as hopefully indicated in an editorial 
by the leading Tokyo newspaper, Asahi, on 19th February 1957. 
Striking an optimistic note, it observed that budget and policy 
deliberations which were then in progress showed realistic, 
down to earth approach with emphasis on the substance of 
matters under consideration. It attributed this happy situation 
to the policy of the Socialist party which is striving for the 
improvement and regularization of the Diet’s legislative 
process. 

Party efforts at the dissemination of the policies and plat- 
forms are still not only sporadic but inadequate both in terms 
of quantity and quality although pamphlets and party organs 
have come to be utilized increasingly for the political education 
of the voters. The Conservative party, however, continues with 
its old pattern, concentrating its efforts heavily on capturing 
the uncommitted “floating votes” at election time and reducing 

| the issues to simple slogans and neat clichés that have little if 

any relevance to principles or policies. For the rest of the time, 
| almost nothing that is really effective or worthwhile in the way 
of political education is carried on. In sharp contrast, the 

Socialists have been doing a far more serious and effective job 
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of getting the issues before the voters by explaining and 
dramatizing them through the mass media of communication, 
especially the press and the radio. 

In Japan primaries have never been tried and are unknown. 
Therefore, the parties have come to assume the function of 
selecting candidates. However, there is nothing as colourful, 
dramatic, or spectacular as the quadrennial American party 
convention. In fact, no convention of any sort is held to 
nominate candidates. Nominations are made as in Great 
Britain quite informally, privately and simply without the 
assistance or participation of the public. Official party candi- 
dates are hand-picked by the party’s high command together 
with the election committee set up for the purpose of managing 
election strategy and operations. Candidates selected are 
assigned to appropriate election districts and given money as 
well as every possible form of help during the campaign. 

Party discipline is of crucial importance in the smooth and 
effective operation of the organization since it is the means by 
which the party can control and bind its members in the Diet 
so that a united front can be presented in support of or in 
opposition to the government. While a minority view is 
permitted in the party caucus, dissent or intransigence is not 
countenanced on the floor of the Diet when the vote is taken. 
Discipline is prompt for a member who does not vote with his 
party and expulsion may be the penalty in extreme cases. 

Every party holds a regular convention once a year in 
Tokyo usually in January during the recess of the Diet. 
Although the convention is in theory the highest decision- 
making organ of the party, the power it exercises has varied 
from party to party and from time to time. With the Socialists 
and the Communists, it has come much closer to being a real 
decision-making body than is the case with the Conservative 
party. Since it draws the attention of the nation and gives 
colour and publicity to its activities, there is no doubt that it is 
a necessary adjunct to the party organization. As a final 
decision-making organ, it plays what is more nearly a “rubber 
stamp”’ role although it makes a fine show of adopting declara- 
tions, platforms, and policies, of voting for and electing its 
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officers including the Leader, and of passing resolutions. Its 
function is more in the nature of a jamboree which has a 
definite place in the party’s activities for it adds much to the 
party spirit and morale.} 

Both the Liberal-Democratic and the Japan Socialist 
parties cut across class lines and include in their membership 
persons with widely divergent views on social and economic 
questions in spite of the fact that they are diametrically opposed 
in their political persuasions. Although the former champions 
capitalism and does not regard itself as exclusive, the latter 
consciously functions as a class party of the masses in which it 
specifically includes the labouring class, farmers, fishermen, 
middle- and small-scale business proprietors, and intellectuals. 

The Japan Socialist party looks upon the working class as 
the instrument for the changing of the existing capitalist 
society into a social democratic society by peaceful and demo- 
cratic means, namely, parliamentary process. It is uncompro- 
mising in its stand and is unalterably opposed to the Communist 
party which subscribes to the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment and unhesitatingly tramples upon the freedom and 
dignity of the individual. 

The Liberal-Democratic party is now and for the first time 
in Japanese history the only Conservative party representing 
the capitalist point of view and programme. However, should 
the sentiment which exists among some of the influential 
business leaders that the capitalist system must become less 
rigid and more accommodating to changes come to prevail, as 
it well might, Liberal-Democratic policies will undoubtedly 
undergo considerable changes. At present, the Conservative 
party commands the support of persons in all walks of life. For 
instance, actually more farmers who are by nature quite 
conservative vote for the Liberal-Democratic party than for 
the Japan Socialist party which draws much heavier support 
from workers in the urban centres, 

Irrevocably committed to the revolutionary overthrow of 
the government, the Japan Communist party pursues its goal, 


1 For greater details on party conventions, see the writer’s Japanese 
People and Politics, pp. 269-271. 
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shifting its tactics and trimming its sails to keep in line with the 
world Communist movement. In spite of its present peaceful 
tactics and strong desire to work together with other parties, 
its offer of co-operation has been rejected by the Japan 
Socialist party which would have nothing to do with it. At! 
present, the Labour-Farmer party which is the smallest party, 
that polled less than 1 per cent of the votes in 1955 and stands| 
somewhere between the Socialists and the Communists on the} 
political spectrum is the only group that leans towards and i 
even willing to co-operate with the Japan Communist party. | 

Constitutional revision which the Liberal-Democratic party 
is pushing vigorously in the name of national independence 
and self respect is the most controversial issue in Japanese 
politics at present. In June 1956, the party was instrumental in 
pushing through a legislation setting up the Commission to 
Study the Constitution which is entrusted with the task of study- 
ing the Constitution and the problems related to it and of 
reporting its findings to the Cabinet and the Diet. 

Points at issue in the revision controversy are the Emperor’s 
position, national defence and rearmament, and civil rights 
including the revival of the family system. The Liberal- 
Democratic party proposals would change the position of the 
Emperor from the symbol of State to the chief of State without 
restoring the position which existed under the Meiji Consti- 
tution, modify Article 9 to give the nation the right of self 
defence while retaining the provision renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy in the settlement of international 
disputes, strengthen the role of the family, and modify indi- 
vidual rights to include among other things, the citizens’ duty 
in the matter of national self defence. 

Powerful opposition to constitutional revision comes from 
the Japan Socialist party on the grounds that the proposals 
represent retrogression, a “‘reverse course” rather than pro- 
gress, and would result in the abridgment or curtailment of 
popular sovereignty, re-establishment of armed forces and 
military conscription system, limitation of basic human rights, 
and the revival of the old family system with its undemocratic 
features. 
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As early as January 1954, the National Federation for the 
Protection of the Constitution was organized under the leader- 
ship of the Japan Socialist party to carry on the fight against 
retrogressive constitutional changes. With the backing of the 
labour unions, women’s organizations, Christian groups, 
intellectuals, and middle- and small-scale business proprietors 
the movement against constitutional revision has succeeded in 
enlisting wide support and mustering strength which the 
Liberal-Democratic party has as yet been unable to counteract. 
The House of Councillors election of July 1955, failed to give 
the Conservative party the necessary two-thirds in both houses 
so that the chances of success for the constitutional revision 
movement in the near future appears to be slight. 

Regardless of the outcome of the constitutional revision 
attempt that is now under way, it seems inevitable and perhaps 
even desirable that some degree of constitutional re-vamping 
be achieved if only to give the Japanese people a sense of real 
independence and self-respect for having made the changes to 
meet their political as well as psychological needs. No self- 
respecting people would be content for long with a Consti- 
tution however meritorious and even indispensable that is not 
of their own making but a “‘handout” presented by the victor 
to the vanquished. The crucial problem in Constitutional 
revision then will be how and what changes will be made. This 
is where the parties must discharge their responsibilities for 
the good of the nation as a whole. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISE IN FRANCE 
By F. Rip.ey 


UBLIC enterprise accounts for a large sector of the 
P: rench economy. The list of public corporations and 

state-owned companies is long and surprisingly varied. 
It includes the electricity, gas and coal corporations, the rail- 
ways, the national airlines, two major shipping companies, the 
Paris transport system, the Alsatian potash mines, the Toulouse 
nitrates plant, the greatest part of the aircraft construction 
industry, the Renault motor works, the four great deposit 
banks, half the country’s insurance business, commercial radio 
stations on the borders of France, film and cinema companies, 
and more besides. The French Parliament has various means 
at its disposal to control this vast field. Some of these form part 
of its ordinary procedure: parliamentary debates, the budget, 
authorization of investment programmes, parliamentary 
questions, and the work of the permanent commissions. These 
can be described quite briefly. More important—and more 
interesting—are the special committees for public enterprise 
in the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic. It 
is with these committees that we shall be mainly concerned in 
the present article. 

Parliament has special powers with regard to the investment 
programmes of the great nationalized industries (electricity, 
gas, coal and railways), though their exact nature tends to 
change from year to year. It approves in broad categories the 
annual programme of new work to be undertaken. It also fixes 
the maximum annual expenditure on investment, whether 
financed from public sources or by the undertakings them- 
selves. Members are able to follow the progress of work and the 
methods of financing by means of two comprehensive reports 
published annually as annexes to the Finance Bill, and pre- 
pared by the Planning Commissariat and the Investments 
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Commission respectively. Subsidies of course also require 
parliamentary approval. The budget debate is not restricted 
to financial questions and members have the widest opportunity 
of criticizing either government policy or the undertakings 
themselves. As the French Parliament retains control over its 
own agenda, and its procedure is relatively flexible, other 
opportunities for debate can be found. The affairs of the great 
nationalized industries are thus regularly debated in both 
chambers. 

Parliamentary Questions take two forms: oral and written. 
The time available for oral questions is very limited, and only 
the questioner and the Minister are allowed to speak (though 
they are allowed fairly long “‘set’”’ speeches). Written questions, 
of which there are far more, are published as an appendix to 
the parliamentary debates and again with their answers, when 
these become available. In principle the Minister has one 
month to answer. If he does not do so, and the questioner does 
not put down an oral question, it is republished the following 
month. It is difficult to compel the Minister to reply, and 
questions may remain unanswered for six months or even longer. 
If an answer is given, it tends to be fairly detailed. Whether 
much is gained by this is another matter, for much of the 
information is of the sort that could equally well be obtained 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the Minister often disclaims 
responsibility on grounds of the autonomy or commercial 
character of the undertakings concerned. There is no clear rule, 
but in general the Minister refuses to answer questions about 
those internal affairs which do not differ from private enter- 
prise. 

The two chambers do most of their work through their 
nineteen or so permanent commissions. Several of these com- 
missions are concerned with the affairs of public enterprise: 
Finance, Economic Affairs, Industrial Production, Transport, 
Merchant Shipping, Press, and on occasion Labour, Agricul- 
ture and Overseas France. All bills (including the budget) are 
first sent to the relevent commissions, where they are studied 
in detail. They may rewrite the bill, for which they then 
become responsible in the chamber, and thus enjoy a great deal 
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of influence over legislation. The issues raised in the budget 
debates will therefore already have been discussed in the com- 
missions and (at the commissions’ request) in the special com- 
mittees for public enterprise. The report of the Finance 
Commission may deal not merely with subsidies and the invest- 
ment programmes, but also with the record of public enterprise 
generally. On the whole, however, the investment programmes 
are left untouched. The sums involved are too large, the 
technical problems too complex for minor amendments in 
committee. Despite the detailed reports mentioned earlier, 
members must take a great deal on trust. There are exceptions 
to this. Transport policy, the railway subsidies and the elec- 
tricity investment programme have become political issues, 
and parliamentary influence has been noticeable. The powers 
of the commission do not end when the credits have been voted 
or a bill approved. They follow expenditure and supervise 
the administration generally. They also follow developments in 
the sector of the national economy for which they are respon- 
sible, and for this purpose may call representatives of the 
nationalized industries to give evidence. 

In 1947 special committees were set up in the two chambers. 
The original terms of reference were wide: they were instructed 
to “follow and appreciate” the management of public enter- 
prise, and to report to Parliament. Their field of supervision 
was even wider. In principle they cover all public corporations 
with industrial or commercial character, all companies in 
which the State owns more than 3o per cent of the share 
capital, and all subsidiary companies of these two groups. A 
list of such undertakings is published each year as an annexe 
to the Finance Bill. It is a formidable document, running to 
several hundred pages. A good proportion is devoted to sub- 
sidiaries or companies in which the State is a minority share- 
holder, and on the whole Parliament does not concern itself 
with these. A large and very mixed bag nevertheless remains. 

Members of the two committees are chosen from the 
permanent commissions chiefly interested in public enterprise. 
Originally there were twelve members, but by 1953 the 
number had reached twenty-four. Only this way could the 
c 
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committees find sufficient rapporteurs to follow the activities of 
the many undertakings for which they are responsible. Size 
was also determined by the balance that has to be maintained 
between the representatives of the various commissions. Thus 
when members of the Transport Commission were added, this 
led to an all-round increase in representation. Until 1953 the 
actual composition was determined by law, but now each 
chamber may change their composition by its own Standing 
Orders. There is only one important reservation: half the seats 
must always go to members of the Finance Commission, which 
also provides the chairman. While members of the commissions 
are nominated by the party groups on the basis of their strength 
in the chambers, those of the committees are elected by a simple 
majority vote of the commissions they represent. In practice a 
fair balance is maintained between the parties, but this under- 
standing does not extend to the Communist party, and its 
members have been effectively excluded. 

When the committees were first set up, they were authorized 
to “‘verify”’ the position of nationalized industries sur place et sur 
piéce, and to demand any information or facilities necessary for 
their task. In July 1947 they also obtained powers of parlia- 
mentary enquiry. The wording in both cases was far from clear, 
and inevitably led to conflict. From the first, the committees 
insisted on the widest possible interpretation of their powers. 
In particular, they claimed the right to carry out investigations 
into any matter whatsoever, with access to all documents, and 
to interrogate all employees. Naturally enough, they found 
little support for this view in the undertakings concerned, 
particularly as their findings might be published, even where 
this would provide private competitors with valuable informa- 
tion. There was also the danger that investigations might be 
misused in a Parliament where pressure groups play an 
important role. It would clearly be unwise to allow representa- 
tives of road haulage interests access to the internal documents 
of the railways. 

In order to find some authoritative—and limited— 
definition of the committees’ powers, the Government even- 
tually consulted the Conseil d’Etat. That body handed down an 
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opinion in May 1954. It held that the committees’ right to 
verify the situation of nationalized industries referred only to 
the examination of documents necessary to understand the 
financial situation described in the annual accounts. Docu- 
ments not strictly relevant for this purpose, and especially those 
of a technical nature, were excluded. Questions could be 
addressed only to the chairman of the board and the chief 
executive. The Conseil d’Etat emphasized that by giving the 
corporations industrial and commercial character, Parliament 
had entitled them to a “private life” of their own, and to the 
same protection of legitimate business secrets as private enter- 
prise. They could therefore refuse to answer questions involv- 
ing the latter. Where the admissibility of a question was in 
doubt, the Minister might intervene. In that case his political 
responsibility would be involved, and the matter would be 
treated as a parliamentary issue in the normal way. 

The efforts of the Conseil d’Etat were wasted. The French 
Parliament is a jealous guardian of its powers and promptly 
counter-attacked. Rather than argue with the legal experts 
over the interpretation of the law of 1947, it re-made the law 
entirely. An article, worded in quite unmistakable terms, was 
embodied in one of the Finance Laws of 1955. This article 
redefined the committees’ functions. They are now to inform 
Parliament about the technical, administrative and financial 
record of public enterprise. They are not limited to the past, 
but may also report on future prospects. So much for the 
attempt to limit them to a survey of the annual accounts. They 
may demand the communication of all internal documents, of 
whatever nature, relating to the affairs of the undertaking. The 
chairmen of the two Finance Commissions and of the two com- 
mittees, their rapporteurs généraux, and the rapporteurs of the com- 
mittees are all endowed with the “widest power of investiga- 
tion sur place et sur piece”. The word “investigation” replaced 
“verification” in order to overcome the Conseil d’Etat’s limited 
definition of the latter. As nearly all members of the committees 
act as rapporteurs for some undertaking, these powers in effect 
extend to all. The article dealt at the same time with the 
powers of parliamentary enquiry. By a resolution of either 
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chamber, the law relating to parliamentary commissions of 
enquiry may now apply to the committees. This means the 
enforced attendance of witnesses and penalties for refusal to 
testify, false testimony or the subornation of witnesses. The 
principle of commercial secrecy is denied and the only grounds 
for refusal is the principle of professional secrecy as defined in 
the Penal Code (applicable to doctors, lawyers and the like). 
As the law stands, the committees’ powers are virtually un- 
limited and clearly will not be respected. Parliament was no 
doubt aware of this and, having established their rights in 
principle, the committees will settle down to the same modus 
vivendi as before. 

The committees meet at irregular intervals, depending on 
the importance of their agenda, the pressure of other parlia- 
mentary business, and the enthusiasm of members. In 1954, 
for example, the Assembly’s committee met only fifteen times. 
Investigations into the state-owned commercial radio stations 
in Monaco, Andorra and the Saar, on the other hand, involved 
eleven meetings in three months alone. As a rule there is a 
spurt of activity during the budget debates, when the invest- 
ment programmes of the nationalized industries are discussed. 
At such times meetings may take place every week. The liveli- 
ness of the committees also depends on the energy of their 
chairman. Former chairmen of the Assembly’s committee, like 
Réné Mayer and Pleven, had other interests and this may 
explain the relative inactivity in those years. Recent chairmen, 
by comparison, have devoted themselves conspicuously to the 
affairs of public enterprise and indeed made themselves a 
parliamentary reputation in this way. 

The committees’ duties are defined in very general terms. 
The 1955 law merely instructs them to “follow and appreciate” 
the operation of nationalized industries, and to inform Parlia- 
ment of their technical, administrative and financial record. 
They are as free to determine their agenda as they are to choose 
their methods of work. Thus, while the original intention was 
that they should survey the whole field of public enterprise 
and prepare a comprehensive report every year, they have in 
fact developed on very different lines. Emphasis has been placed 
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on the investigation of specific matters of parliamentary or 
public concern. The annual report of the audit commission of 
the Cour des Comptes already provides a comprehensive survey 
of the public sector, and there would be little point in dupli- 
cating this work. The committees have neither the time nor the 
facilities for such a task, nor is it a function of Parliament to 
prepare “Economic Surveys”. Much of the work is done by 
individual members, acting more or less on their own responsi- 
bility, and this too is reflected in the direction of the com- 
mittees’ activities. The programme is fixed by the chairman on 
an ad hoc basis in the course of the year, and there is no con- 
sistent plan to cover all sectors of public enterprise during that 
period. The agenda falls broadly into four parts: (1) general 
survey of selected industries; (2) questions referred by other 
commissions; (3) matters that have aroused public interest and 
the investigation of complaints; (4) reports submitted by 
members on matters of particular interest to themselves. 
Although the committees do not systematically cover the 
whole field of public enterprise, they have on occasion come 
very close to’ doing so. In 1954, for example, the Assembly’s 
committee heard representatives of the coal, gas and electricity 
corporations, the two shipping companies, the Renault works, 
the nitrates plant, the potash mines and the cinema companies, 
and twice Paris Transport and Air-France. Most of these 
undertakings were represented by their chairman and Director 
General. Particular questions are often referred to the com- 
mittees by the Finance Commissions for study and report. This 
applies above all to the question of subsidies and advances for 
investment. As half the members are also members of the 
Finance Commission, there is little real need for formal dele- 
gation of this sort. Nor is there any real need for the series of 
annual reports foreseen in the 1955 law, each of which was 
supposed to cover all undertakings dependent on one Ministry 
and to be presented in time for the debate on its budget. Other 
matters of parliamentary interest may be discussed as the 
occasion arises, particularly where legislative action (or a 
decree) is involved. For the rest, the agenda depends very 
much on what happens to come to the notice of members. A 
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good part of their time is devoted to the discussion of topical 
issues. They may investigate matters raised in the press, com- 
plaints received from other sources, or even abuses, uncovered 
by their own rapporteurs. Finally, they may act as “‘committees 
of enquiry” in the narrower sense, as in the case of the investi- 
gations into the commercial broadcasting stations on the 
borders of France. The Assembly’s committee acted as a fact- 
finding body and presented the clearest report on this very con- 
fused issue. Further action is of course a matter for Parliament, 
or for the administrative and judicial authorities, as the case 
may be. 

The great part of the committees’ work is inevitably done 
by individual members. Originally the Assembly’s committee 
was divided into four small study groups of approximately four 
members each. Each group was allocated a broad sector of 
public enterprise: Fuel and Power, Chemical and Mechanical 
Industries, Transport and Press, Credit and Miscellaneous. It 
was soon found that this system was impractical, and by the end 
of 1950 members were allocated specific undertakings to 
supervise as commuissaires-enquéteurs. The committee delegated 
its powers of investigation to its members individually, and 
these were “officially accredited” to the undertakings con- 
cerned. In 1955 there were just over a hundred distinct under- 
takings on the committee’s list. They were divided somewhat 
unequally between eighteen of the twenty-four members, 
depending very much on the latter’s own interests. It was 
intended that members’ “missions of enquiry” should only last 
a year, so that they might get to know a reasonable cross- 
section of public enterprise, but this also would have proved 
impractical and they have tended to specialize. Specialization 
may go further: the committee’s rapporteur for the railways and 
the Paris transport system is also the Assembly’s rapporteur for 
the budget of the Ministry of Public Works and Transport. As 
a result, there are always one or two members with a good 
working knowledge of any undertaking discussed. 

At the beginning of each session, the secretary of the 
Finance Commissions writes to the supervising Ministers, asking 
them to accredit the rapporteurs to the undertakings for which 
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they have been made responsible. What happens thereafter 
depends very much on the individual. On occasion he will be 
asked to report on specific questions on the committee’s agenda, 
but in general he is left to his own devices. As a result, members 
activities vary a good deal, depending on their interest and the 
time available. Some watch their sector closely, others follow 
up particular matters that have aroused concern, others again 
tend to let matters slide. The result of this can be seen in the 
committees’ reports, which are very uneven. A few industries 
(notably coal) are the subject of regular and detailed reports, 
while others are virtually ignored or are at the best the subject 
of a short exposé at a committee meeting. Similarly members 
differ a great deal in the use they make of their powers. Some 
actually carry out investigations sur place et sur piéce, some merely 
go on “‘conducted tours” of the works, some work largely on 
the basis of correspondence and statistics. Depending on their 
personal contacts and force of character, some obtain the 
information they require while others are met with polite 
refusal. 

If the rapporteurs are to fulfil their duties, they clearly require 
a number of working facilities. So far these have been absent. 
For administrative purposes, the committees are dependent on 
the Finance Commissions, whose committee rooms and secre- 
tariat they use. They have suggested on several occasions that 
their work would be much improved if they were given full 
commission status, and thus administrative services of their 
own. There is a strong case for providing permanent com- 
mittee rooms, rooms in which members can work and where the 
ever-growing archives can be housed, as well as clerical and 
research assistance. At present only the chairmen have rooms 
and secretarial assistance, while the services that can be 
“borrowed” from the Finance Commission are limited. The 
1955 law made some improvement. The chairmen may now 
request the Minister of Finance to second officials to help the 
committees in their work, and these will enjoy the same powers 
of investigation as the rapporteurs of the audit commission of the 
Cour des Comptes. The committees may also instruct the audit 
commission to carry out investigations on their behalf, and 
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have access to the annual confidential reports of the latter. 

On the whole, members appear to get on well with the 
undertakings to which they are “‘accredited”. They may spend 
some time there, and usually a member of the staff is made 
available to help them. This however is not without its own 
dangers. To present some of the more detailed reports, 
members must have relied heavily on the help of the under- 
takings themselves. Indeed, large sections of these reports are 
probably the reproduction of technical and statistical informa- 
tion provided by the research sections of public enterprise. 
While this may add to the informative value of the reports, it 
does not necessarily mean that the rapporteur has been able to 
evaluate the masses of information retailed in this way. 

Neither the original plan to publish annual reports, nor the 
later scheme for a series of annual reports linked to depart- 
mental budgets, has been followed. The great majority of 
reports have been topical in character, somewhat in the manner 
of ““White Papers”. Reports on matters of direct parliamentary 
concern have, for example, covered the legal and political 
implications of a projected sale of shares in the Havas adver- 
tising agency, and the administrative reorganization of the 
aircraft industry. Matters of wider public concern have included 
the coal shortage of the winter 1950-51 and the crash of a new 
model “Armagnac” constructed by one of the national aircraft 
companies. Other reports, issued either in connection with the 
budget or simply on the initiative of the rapporteur concerned, 
have surveyed the financial problems and technical achieve- 
ments of the major nationalized industries. Those on the coal 
industry, for example, provide a useful survey to set beside the 
corporation’s own annual reports. In some cases, of course, the 
almost unlimited opportunities of members of the French 
Parliament to present their views in the form of parliamentary 
papers have led to stranger results. One detailed study of the 
calculation of costs for certain spare parts produced in the rail- 
way workshops, with illustrations of spanners and masses of 
technical information, springs to mind as the sort of paper that 
might more suitably have been published in a specialized 


journal. In general, however, the reports provide a valuable 
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background for further parliamentary debate and often useful 
information for the public as well. 

It will be seen that the French Parliament has powerful 
means at its disposal for the control of public enterprise. Where 
it wishes, it is exceedingly well informed. It can moreover 
investigate thoroughly any matters that have aroused public 
concern. It need only be added that there is little evidence that 
the efficiency of public enterprise has suffered or that the 
initiative of management has been impaired. 











THE SWEDISH RIKSDAG 
By Nei ELper 


"[ Swedish Riksdag is generally considered to have 
originated in 1435 at the small town of Arboga, in 
central Sweden, when a broadly representative assembly 
was convened in order to shape policy in the course of the 
struggle against Eric of Pomerania. It rapidly crystallized into 
a Parliament of four estates—nobility, clergy, burghers, 
farmers—and in this form it continued in uninterrupted 
existence until 1866. In that year a revision of the constitution 
took place, and as a result of this a bicameral system emerged. 

The Upper House of the Riksdag (or First Chamber, as it 
is called in Sweden) consists at present of 150 members who 
are elected by the councils of the various provinces and by the 
councils of towns and cities not forming part of a province. 
Some councils are combined for electoral purposes and there 
is a total of nineteen constituencies. These in turn are combined 
into eight groups, and members are elected for an eight-year 
term, one-eighth retiring annually. Election is on a pro- 
portional representation basis. 

The Lower House (Second Chamber) is considerably 
larger than the Upper and has at present 231 members elected 
by P.R. from twenty-eight constituencies. Stockholm and 
Gothenburg form constituencies of their own, and four closely- 
grouped towns in the extreme south (Malmé, Landskrona, 
Lund and Hilsingborg) are combined into a single electoral 
district, but otherwise the constituencies are based on the 
provinces. Election in normal circumstances is for a four-year 
period: a general election must be held every fourth year in 
September and if a dissolution (which must also be general) 
occurs in the interval the newly-elected members are obliged 
to face their constituents again at the expiry of the original 
period. Members of the Lower House, unlike members of the 
Upper, are required to be residents of the constituencies for 
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which they stand. Otherwise qualifications are the same for 
both Houses and any Swedish citizen who has reached the age 
of twenty-three can put up for either provided that he or she 
is not under guardianship or insolvent or convicted of electoral 
malpractice or of any offence carrying with it in law the penalty 
of disqualification from public office. 

Both Houses are equal in competence and authority. This 
continues older Swedish practice: the four Estates were put on 
an equal footing by the constitution of 1809, and the reforms 
of 1866 carried on the principle. Several interesting results 
follow. 

In the first place it is the rule for business to be considered 
simultaneously in both Houses. Bills may be promoted by the 
Government (‘“‘propositioner”) or by private members 
(“motioner’’). Government bills are presented simultaneously 
in both Houses; the bills of private members are presented in 
the House to which their sponsors belong. Both kinds are usually 
referred to committee without debate, but if the bill is 
exceptionally controversial debate may occur. The principle of 
a bill is never decided upon before committee stage, however, 
so that committees are free to propose any alterations they may 
desire. Report stage is, as far as possible, taken simultaneously 
in both Houses so that the proceedings in one may have no 
influence on proceedings in the other. But Ministers, who have 
the right to address both Houses, would be inconvenienced by 
a rigid application of this rule and so it is relaxed on occasion 
to the extent of allowing the debate on the committee report 
to be put at the head of the agenda in one House and at the 
bottom in the other. Committee reports are normally given 
three readings and debate normally occurs only on the third. 

A second consequence of the equality of the two Houses is 
that either House has the power to veto the decisions of the 
other. If the Houses disagree about a bill, the committee which 
has considered the bill has the task of trying to resolve the 
disagreement. No set forms of procedure are laid down, but the 
committees have evolved three main methods of dealing with 
the situation. Depending on the circumstances of the case, they 
may propose a genuine compromise; they may invite one of 
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the Houses to reverse its decision and to accept the decision 
reached by the other; or they may cut out the controversial 
parts of the measure and let the remainder stand. If none of 
these expedients succeeds, then the bill lapses for the rest of 
the session. But the veto cannot be used in the case of finance 
proposals, and so these are decided by adding together the 
division totals in the two Houses and finding out what the 
result is in the Riksdag as a whole. This gives a considerable 
initial advantage to the Lower House but by no means settles 
the matter in its favour: it is always possible for a majority in 
the Upper House to carry the day against a majority in the 
Lower in cases where the Upper House is less evenly divided 
about a measure than the Lower. 

The equality of the two Houses also carries with it the 
implication that governments may fall as the result of a defeat 
in either, and one government—the second Social Democratic 
Government under Branting, 1921-23—has in fact gone out 
of office as the result of a reverse in the Upper House. But it is 
not true that a government will necessarily fall if it is defeated 
in either House: a government which finds itself in a minority 
position in the Upper or the Lower House may still continue 
provided that it can command a majority in the finance ‘“‘joint 
votes’’. 

The committee system reflects the principle of cameral 
equality and occupies a key position in the legislative process. 
Almost all bills are referred to one or other of the ten standing 
committees—the Committees of Supply and of Ways and 
Means, and the Committees on Foreign Affairs, the Consti- 
tution, Banking, Agriculture, Laws (three) and Miscellaneous 
Affairs. The size of the committees varies: the smallest have 
sixteen members apiece, the largest (the Committee of Supply) 
has thirty. But in every case each House has equal representa- 
tion. Bills which do not go to standing committee go either toa 
composite or to a special committee. A composite committee 
is formed by delegating members of different standing com- 
mittees to sit together for the purpose of examining a measure 
which happens to be of interest to more than one standing 
committee; a special committee is set up for very complicated 
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and weighty bills, frequently in order to allow party leaders to 
take part in the discussions. In both these cases, too, the Houses 
have equal representation. It follows that the ratio of members 
employed on committee work to total membership is much 
higher in the Upper House than in the Lower. Deputy 
members, however, need not be drawn equally from both 
Houses since their functions are of comparatively minor 
importance, and the Lower House has taken advantage of this 
to give a considerable number of its members some experience 
of work on committee. 

Committees are not appointed in parallel with govern- 
ment departments: their concern is to examine draft legislation 
rather than to investigate the detailed workings of the admini- 
stration (except in so far as parliamentry control of finance 
enables them to do this). Nevertheless they are expected to be 
expert in their various fields, and it is customary for the parties 
to re-elect members year after year to the same committee to 
the extent that the general political situation allows. Seats are 
allocated to parties on the basis of respective party strengths. 
One result of this is to exclude the smallest party, the com- 
munists, from representation. 

All bills which are referred to committee must be reported 
out. This means a heavy work-load, since upwards of a couple 
of hundred bills are usually sent to the Riksdag by the Govern- 
ment every year and anything from a couple of hundred to 
eight hundred private members’ bills may be tabled in either 
House during the same period (many of the latter are however 
tabled in connection with Government bills and are dealt with 
in conjunction with them, being proposals to amend or reject 
rather than bills in the normal sense). The load is all the heavier 
because it is customary in Sweden for Government bills to be 
provided with extensive factual documentation. Furthermore 
a clause in the constitution requires the Government to set 
forth the views of the various administrative agencies concerned 
with a measure, so that a large-scale proposal can easily run to 
several hundred pages of print. Private members’ bills need 
not be elaborately drafted—they may, indeed, be little more 
than crudely-sketched ideas with reasons appended—but they 
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too may involve a considerable amount of work since the com- 
mittees are expected to give them attentive consideration and 
to make them into serviceable drafts if they contain anything 
of value. 

The committees are assisted in their work in various ways. 
Each has a small secretariat recruited from the top levels of 
the Civil Service or from the courts of law. This gives exper- 
ienced technical advice. Outside experts may be called in on 
occasion to guide a committee on the details of a complicated 
question: usually they are civil servants who have been con- 
cerned with the business under review at the preparatory stage. 
Ministers, on the other hand, are excluded from the delibera- 
tions of all committees except one (the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs)—a mark of the traditional independence of the Swedish 
Parliament which is still jealously preserved in these days of 
cabinet government. 

In order to help the committees space their work time- 
limits are set for the presentation of both Government and 
private members’ bills (although time-limits of the former type 
may possibly soon disappear). Government bills are expected 
to be sent in within ninety days of the opening of the Riksdag 
in January each year; private members’ bills properly so-called 
must be submitted within fifteen days of the same opening date; 
private members’ bills in connection with Government pro- 
posals must be submitted within roughly ten days of the parent 
measure. In addition the Government’s annual finance plan 
has to be presented in outline to the Riksdag as soon as the 
Riksdag has been officially opened. Restrictions of a similar 
kind, except in respect of financial business, apply to measures 
submitted to the Riksdag in the autumn. Relaxation of the 
rules is allowed under certain circumstances except again in 
respect of financial business. Thus Government bills may be 
sent in after the time-limit has expired if this is considered to 
be in the national interest or if there is “special reason’’ for it. 
Private members’ bills proper may be tabled at any time during 
the course of a session provided that they arise out of an event 
occurring during the session. Private members’ bills envisaging 
the alteration or rejection of Government bills may be given 
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an extension of a few days at the discretion of the appropriate 
House. 

A new rule was introduced in 1949 as part of a general 
overhaul of the parliamentary timetable. During the war-time 
and immediate post-war period it had been usual for the Riks- 
dag to sit throughout the earlier part of the year until late June 
or even July and then to meet again in autumn session, making 
a total of some eight or nine months’ work per annum. These 
arrangements had two major disadvantages: the heaviest 
burden tended to fall in midsummer, and certain categories of 
business could not constitutionally be handled at all during 
the autumn session. Under the new timetable the normal 
working period of each Riksdag has been reduced to about 
seven months. The spring session is to finish by 31st May if 
an autumn session is planned. If no autumn session is con- 
templated, the spring session may be prolonged until 15th June. 
The constitutional limitations on the transaction of parlia- 
mentary business in the autumn are removed and autumn 
sessions, when they do occur (and they have in fact been the 
tule), are to begin on or after 15th October. Summer sessions 
can also be convened by the Government or by a large 
minority in either House in case of genuine emergency. Con- 
currently with these changes it was laid down for the first time 
that bills could be held over from one session to the next and 
even from one Riksdag to the next if both Houses were agreed. 
Bills were not, however, to be postponed longer than from one 
Riksdag to the Riksdag immediately following, and neither 
could they be postponed to the following Riksdag if a general 
election to the Lower House intervened. 

The equality of the two Houses and the system of com- 
mittees are not the only unusual features of the Swedish 
Riksdag: there is also the circumstance that all the more 
important details of parliamentary structure and organization 
are regulated in the basic laws. The equality rule itself and the 
outlines of the committee system, are laid down in the Instru- 
ment of Government. So too are the forms under which the 
finances of the realm are to be provided for; the date on which 
the Riksdag is to be opened each year; the procedure to be 
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followed in shaping foreign policy; and a clause prohibiting 
the King from attending parliamentary proceedings. Another 
basic law, the Riksdag Act, fixes the length of sessions, the 
general conditions for the exercise of the royal dissolution 
power, the qualifications for membership, the procedure to be 
followed in the event of resignation, and the broad outlines of 
the electoral system. In neither case is this an exhaustive 
list. 

The reason for this peculiarity is to be sought in Swedish 
history. Between the sixteenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries Sweden experienced several phases of absolutist 
monarchy and one long period during which the Riksdag 
wielded virtually despotic authority. In 1809 the last absolutist 
regime came to an inglorious end and a separation of powers 
constitution was drawn up in order to try and prevent extremist 
oscillations in the future. This constitution is still formally in 
force, though it has been much modified, and Swedish political 
life still bears its imprint. It was adapted to meet the require- 
ments of the bicameral system in 1866; it has seen the emergence 
of a system of cabinet government and of political parties in 
the modern sense; but it has still left its traces. The exclusion 
of the King from parliamentary proceedings and the exclusion 
of Ministers from most of the committees may be cited as the 
two most obvious examples, and the constitutional restrictions 
on the activities, structure and procedures of the Riksdag are 
the obverse side of these rules. 

The constitutional limitations on the radius of activity of 
the Riksdag do not imply the existence of judicial review. The 
intention here was primarily to prevent parliamentary inter- 
ference in the everyday working of the administration and of 
the courts and to give a certain ordinance-making power to 
the Government in the field of economic affairs. It was left to 
the Government, not to the courts, to see that the intention was 
put into practice. What has in fact happened as a result of the 
growth of the cabinet system is that the Government, while 
retaining control over what might be called the domestic 
affairs of the administration, has taken the Riksdag increasingly 
into partnership and voluntarily transferred many of its 
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ordinance-making powers on the economic front to the 
category of ordinary legislation. 

It follows from what has been said that the Swedish Parlia- 
ment is in no sense a sovereign assembly and that not even 
King and Parliament together formally possess unrestricted 
authority in the state. A great many aspects of Swedish 
political life are regulated in the basic laws, and amendment 
of the basic laws requires a general election to intervene 
between initiation and ratification. 

The actual working of the Riksdag inevitably depends in 
large measure on the general party situation. It is not possible 
here to establish much of a link, but one or two brief observa- 
tions may be made in conclusion. 

In times of minority government, the centre of gravity of 
the legislative process shifts to the committee system. This was 
very much the case during the 1920s when the party situation 
was confused and when governments with hardly any visible 
means of support were able to keep going by accepting the 
extensive changes which committees made to their bills. In 
times of majority government—and this has been the rule 
since 1932—the Government is able to shape policy along the 
lines which it proposes, but the Riksdag is allowed to make 
itself felt as a separate entity to a considerable degree. Not that 
this implies rivalry: on the contrary, the Riksdag is encouraged 
to put forward suggestions of its own on the assumption that it 
has its own contribution to make to national well-being. The 
result is a vigorous flow of private members’ bills and of peti- 
tions for the investigation of particular problems. Much current 
legislation has been born of parliamentary ideas. This has 
perhaps particular importance in a country where the form of 
the electoral system and the stability of voting habits and of the 
social structure have combined to produce government 
majorities of unusual (though not unique) stability. 
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EARLY PROCEDURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE KENYA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


by GEorGE BENNETT 


[ec the years since the Second World War such bodies as the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association and the Hansard 
Society for Parliamentary Government have provided 
increasing opportunities of contact between legislators in the 
British parliamentary tradition. There has also been a growing 
number of visits of officials of parliamentary bodies to examine 
the work of their opposite numbers elsewhere, whilst the Clerks 
at Westminster have been called to all parts of the Colonial 
Empire to advise on procedure and in the drafting of new 
_ Standing Orders. For these, and other, reasons, there has been 
"an increasing tendency towards uniformity of procedure, at 
least in the Colonial Legislatures. It is, however, fascinating to 
examine how the procedures of Westminster have been taken 
to and have influenced the children of the mother of Parlia- 
ments before such practices became established. In this the 
Legislative Council of Kenya provides an interesting case- 
study. 

The Council celebrates this year its first half century of life. 
When it first met, in August 1907, it was a small body of six 
officials and two nominated unofficial Europeans, presided 
over by the Governor. They were meeting in the frontier con- 
ditions of the young Nairobi that at the beginning of the 
century had been little more than a railway constructors’ camp 
pitched among swamps. The Council’s first meeting place was 
the Railway Institute, the social centre of Nairobi, long 
remembered for its gay dances. In such conditions it is perhaps 
not surprising that a certain informality characterized the 
Council; this was possibly the original cause that led to the 
situation in which Sir Edward Grigg, Governor from 1925 to 
1930, thought that there was a confusion in people’s minds in 
Kenya between a Legislative and an Executive Council.! 
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Certainly it often appeared more like an executive than a legis- 
lative body. 

This informality continued for some time after the first 
radical change in the composition of the Council, when, in 
1920, the first elected members, eleven Europeans, appeared. 
The then Governor, Sir Edward Northey, was a soldier who 
had commanded against the Germans in the East African 
campaign. In carrying out the Governor’s function of presiding 
over the Legislative Council he displayed little interest in 
parliamentary precedent. He once permitted a question which 
was improper, giving as his grounds that it was “a matter of 
public interest’’.? He would issue in the Council instructions for 
immediate action by officials in response to points from 
unofficial members. He considered himself part of the Council 
to the extent of voting on a number of occasions when his voice 
was not essential to the passage of the business. Indeed he 
frequently took part in debates, expressing his own views and 
putting questions to members to elucidate their meaning. 
Members were allowed to speak more than once in a debate; 
discussions might even become a series of questions and 
answers. Perhaps the most extraordinary incident was when 
one official was allowed at question time to question another 
official. Northey realized that this was odd and might give the 
impression of one official getting at another, and that the 
proper place for this was the Executive Council; nevertheless 
he allowed the question in the interests of the public.* Bills 
were introduced with a speech on first reading so that the 
official concerned might be left with nothing to say at second 
reading or, as one put it, “would continue his remarks’’.* Com- 
mittee reports were read in full by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to the Council. Once an official read with a report that 
of a committee of the Johannesburg Town Council that he 
considered relevant,’ though when an unofficial chairman 
tried to add his comments to a report he was told by the 
Colonial Secretary that he was out of order.® A phrase of the 
East African Standard not inaptly sums up the informality of 
these early days: ““The Legislative Council represents a com- 
munity of learners in the art of government”’.? They were after 
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all only amateur legislators and should perhaps be compared 
rather with municipal councillors in this country—if the basis 
of the small constituency of the European population be taken 
as a guide (16,812 in 1931). 

Progress in procedural matters awaited the arrival of a new 
Governor. This was Sir Robert Coryndon who came to Kenya 
after long experience as an African administrator, having just 
previously been Governor of Uganda. He had some personal 
knowledge of the Kenya Council for he had been present as a 
spectator in January 1921.8 Perhaps it was this that determined 
his first remarks in the Council. On first presiding, in October, 
1922, he introduced the custom of opening business with 
prayers and “delivered a short lecture on deportment after the 
manner of a schoolmaster to a class of unruly boys”.® He 
appealed for members to observe the “formal dignities”’ as “‘in 
Councils of longer experience”, and mentioned a number of 
detailed points for particular attention.!° 

Other improvements followed later. For a while there were 
still typically disordered debates: on Coryndon’s fifth day in 
the Council the European leader, Lord Delamere, spoke four 
times on a motion that he had introduced. The clue to the 
change may perhaps be found in the presentation to the 
Council of its first copy of Erskine May. This was a gift from the 
Arab member of the Council, the affluent and influential 
Liwali of the Coast, Sheikh (later Sir) Ali bin Salim. The 
volume was laid on the table of the Council on 27th December 
by the Colonial Secretary who appeared to have been studying 
it, for on the same day he prevented Delamere from making two 
speeches on a motion. Three days later he had to repeat the 
exercise and Coryndon gave a general warning about this rule 
on 3rd January. 

An early need was to revise the Standing Orders, which, 
with only small amendments in 1920, had been carried over 
from the old Council. The debate on the report of the Com- 
mittee which drew up the new Orders disclosed the central 
theme of procedural development in Kenya. There had been a 

clash between two traditions: on the one side were the 
innovators looking to Westminster and, on the other, those who 
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preferred the accustomed, often simpler, ways that they con- 
sidered more appropriate to their situation. Thus, in 1923, 
Delamere wanted to continue having an official give an 
explanation of the purpose of a Bill on first reading but it was 
agreed to conform to the more normal practice. More seriously, 
Delamere and another European elected member protested 
against the proviso that no member could introduce a motion 
that would increase or vary a charge on the revenue without 
the Governor’s permission, and they only accepted this funda- 
mental piece of British parliamentary life after an explanation 
from the Attorney-General. Later Delamere asked why it was 
necessary to refer these new S.R. & O.s to the Secretary of 
State for his approval and received the obvious reply that it 
was so laid down in the Royal Instructions.!4 No mention was 
made of the Colonial Office’s function of watching over 
Colonial Legislatures and ensuring that their procedural 
developments were in harmony with the general pattern of, 
and—more particularly—did not clash with established British 
parliamentary usage. 

It was direct from the very source that there came the next 
big influence on the development of procedure. This was 
Coryndon’s successor as Governor, Sir Edward Grigg. He came 
from being Liberal member of Parliament for Oldham and 
was wont to describe himself as “a House of Commons man”’. 
He was soon introducing procedure from that House. In a 
Council with a large number of retired military men he intro- 
duced the correct reference: ‘“‘the hon. and gallant Member’’.!? 

Grigg was always conscious of the difficulties of his position. 
As Governor, he was both the representative of the King, the 
head of the administration in Kenya responsible for the 
passage of business, and the President of the Legislative 
Council. Grigg tried to mark off his various functions in the 
Council. As representative of the King he stood when making 
“a Communication from the Chair”, whereas his predecessors 
had sat, but when, as Speaker, he intervened in a debate, he 
spoke from the Chair sitting.1* Similarly he wished to dis- 
tinguish by a change of position between the Council in full 
session and in committee of the whole. He, therefore, introduced 
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the procedure of leaving the Chair for committee and sitting 
beside the Clerk at the Clerk’s table, as the Chairman of com- 
mittees does at Westminster, though Grigg acknowledged that 
there was no exact parallel as the Speaker does not preside in 
committee.!4 
Grigg found that parliamentary forms were at most 
embryonic. When, years later, he came to write his memoirs 
he recalled a main difficulty in that Kenya had not evolved 
what are called in Westminster the ‘“‘usual channels’ for the 
arrangement of business between the several interests.'> The 
leading Government official had even once protested that he 
was unaware that a certain motion was coming up from the 
unofficial side,}* whilst the unofficial members themselves were 
constantly protesting against lack of information about the 
business of the day. Grigg was driven on a number of occasions 
to discussing in open Council the arrangement of future 
business with the European leader. Among the reasons for this 
strange and open improvization for “the usual channels” 
was almost certainly the lack of proper staff to administer the 
Council’s business, a weakness that long remained, since in the 
pressures of frontier life men are rarely willing to take seriously 
the formalities of an aspiring parliamentary body, even when 
they thought of themselves as establishing “‘a British colony”. 
There was one Kenya habit that Grigg repeatedly sought 
to amend. In March 1926 he commented: 
“Members have not adopted the practice of consulting the 
Chair beforehand as to the amendments which they wish 
to move. As far as I know, no amendment is ever moved in 
the House of Commons when the Speaker is in the Chair 
without his being consulted about it by the Member who 
desires to move. The Member gives the terms of amendment 
and also states who is to support such amendment.” 
There was, he said, no “constitutional necessity’’ for this but it 
was “a courtesy to the Chair” and added “enormously to the 
convenience of the House” because the Chair could indicate if 
the form of motion was in order or not and, if not, it could be 
made in order and then moved properly. He, therefore, hoped 
that Members would accept this and he assured them that it 
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was not his intention to restrict liberty of discussion.17 This was 
not the last time Grigg had to speak thus for he was dealing 
with anarchic individuals who resented forms of control— 
they were frontier individualists. When the S.R. & O.s were 
revised in 1928 the one lawyer on the European side, Captain 
Schwartze, obtained that amendments might still be moved in 
Committee without notice, saying: 

“T am aware that it does not follow the practice of the 

House of Commons, but at the same time things are dif- 

ferent here and it is most difficult to study all these details 

that come up.” 
Grigg grudgingly allowed the request, though he warned 
members that it might lead to Government requesting 
adjournments for consideration: 

“In a Legislature which has no second Chamber to regular- 

ize the mistakes made by a lower one, that power is very 

desirable.”’18 

Grigg sought always to maintain his position, which, in 
procedure, meant to enhance the dignity of the Chair. On his 
third day as President he found it necessary to insist on the 
Commons rule that members should sit when they were being 
addressed from the Chair. He always framed his remarks by 
thus referring to Commons precedent. His knowledge enabled 
him to depart from the normal practice of Colonial Governors, 
of relying implicitly on their legal advisers, the law officers, in 
procedural matters. Indeed he once specifically rejected advice 
offered from this quarter, saying that he thought that the matter 
to which the Attorney-General objected would be accepted in 
other parliamentary bodies.1® He made more rulings than any 
other Governor on procedural questions, but he appealed to 
Members not to ask for rulings without notice for “rulings are 
very important things’’.?° 

Above all it was essential that Grigg should take up the 
S.R. & O.s. In May 1926 he announced that he proposed to 
appoint a Committee on them since they were “‘rather vague’”?# 
but, owing to Grigg’s absence from Kenya on official business 
and his illness, the new S.R. & O.s were not finally adopted 
until June 1928. As in 1923, so in 1928, the whole tone of the 
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debate on them was governed by the Europeans defending and 
seeking to strengthen their position, while Grigg was con- 
stantly explaining changes by reference to procedure else- 
where. His greatest achievement was to shorten the notice on 
which the Europeans had been insisting between the various 
stages of Bills and financial business; he thus considerably 
streamlined the procedure of the Council. He also introduced 
a proper report stage which replaced the practice of consider- 
ing all Committee reports in a Committee of the whole Council. 

We have noted how the Europeans succeeded in maintain- 
ing the practice of introducing amendments in Committee 
without notice. Likewise, they prevented a change to the 
Commons procedure about questions. Captain Schwartze 
secured that members would continue to mark with an asterisk 
only those questions where they would be content with a written 
answer (in the Commons questions for oral answers are 
asterisked) and thus the Government remained under the 
heavier obligation from which it had sought to escape.” In the 
end approval of the new S.R. & O.s was delayed for a month 
beyond this debate. Discussion continued over the proviso for 
a private members’ day. Some of the European group feared 
this because they thought that it might limit their contribution 
to one day a week, whereas, both then and later, the number 
of unofficial motions and the length of debate on them has 
often exceeded that small allotment.** 

Grigg’s knowledge and experience enabled him to have an 
influence on procedure that was both widespread and pro- 
found. His rulings long formed a basis for reference and the 
S.R. & O.s that were passed in 1928 continued as the basis of 
procedure—small amendments only being made in 1934—until 
changing circumstances after 1948 compelled a re-examination. 

In this influence Grigg was followed by no other Governor. 
His successor, Sir Joseph Byrne, confessed in 1936 that in 
thirteen years of presiding over Legislative Councils it was his 
practice to rely on his legal advisers.** If anything, Byrne’s 
previous experience as Governor of Sierra Leone was a hin- 
drance rather than a help. The transition from what was then 
a sleepy hollow of a Council to the elevated claims of the 
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politicians in the sharp atmosphere of Nairobi was indeed 
abrupt. Byrne was followed as Governor by an Air Marshal, 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, appointed in 1936 largely because 
of Kenya’s strategic position. As President of the Council he 
was soon reported to be “hopelessly at sea’’;?> certainly he 
adopted at first a somewhat cavalier attitude to procedural 
questions. After Brooke-Popham, Kenya reverted in 1939 to 
the more normal practice of its Governors being senior Civil 
Servants, but they also were men without the full determina- 
tion or interest to act as good Chairmen, repeatedly allowing 
debates to wander. Indeed, the second of these, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, asked on his appointment in 1944 that the Council 
should have a Speaker so that the Governor should not 
preside.2® Only after a prolonged correspondence with the 
Colonial Office did he obtain the Secretary of State’s agree- 
ment that this should be done, and in October 1947 he with- 
drew, leaving in charge of the proceedings the man who was to 
become Kenya’s first Speaker, Mr. (later Sir) W. K. Horne, a 
former judge of the Supreme Court. This appointment 
certainly underlined the view that procedural questions are 
properly the domain of lawyers. 

On the unofficial side one of the few members to take any 
significant interest in procedure was a lawyer, Captain 
Schwartze, who has been mentioned for the part he played in 
the passage of the new S.R. & O.s in 1928. Only one member, 
an Irishman, Mr. S. V. Cooke, has fully understood how a 
knowledge of procedure could be a useful weapon in debate. 
His knowledge has been a high card in the very independent 
hand that he has played, since he has often been outside the 
organized group of the European elected members. Sometimes 
he has been no more than the gadfly of the Council. More than 
once he has protested against fellow members reading news- 
papers during debates, though the first time he did this, he 
received a cold answer from the Governor, Sir Henry Moore, 
who said it was “in order”, leaving Cooke only to remark that 
it was not allowed in “‘the Manual of the House of Commons 
procedure”’.2? Cooke has employed the two traditional 
weapons as occasion suited, pleading now “the custom of the 
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Council” and at other times the precedents of Westminster. He 
used the latter to defend his habit ofinterrupting other speakers. 
In December 1946 Governor Mitchell decided to check this. 
After they had quoted various S.R. & O.s at each other, Cooke 
was ruled out,?* but he scored his triumph after Horne had 
become President. The legal mind conceded that it was “the 
usual practice”’ to give way for points of explanation although 
Erskine May said that Members were not bound to do so, but 
he warned that it should be understood that this was for ‘“‘gross 
misunderstanding” and not an opportunity for interjection.® 
This was Cooke’s weakness which earned him further reproofs. 
After one of these he tried to defend himself by quoting Mr. 
Churchill in the Commons to the effect that the value of the 
House lay in “swift interjections and interruptions” and he 
maintained that they needed the same in Kenya.®° 

Cooke and others have held that there has not been the 
same hard hitting in debate in Kenya as in the Commons. This 
view needs questioning, for racial slanging has only too 
frequently occurred between the European and Indian un- 
official members. Indeed Governor Grigg warned members in 
1926 of the necessity for courtesy in a country where there were 
several races, arguing that courtesy would count for much 
in the political progress of the Colony.*! Unfortunately his 
advice has not always been heeded. The Indians have been to 
the Europeans a despised group and procedural weapons have 
sometimes been used against them, though not normally with 
any support from the official side. 

A possible weapon for the Europeans was the closure. This 
procedure was dropped from the S.R. & O.s in 1928. This was 
then done without comment and, when the closure was re- 
introduced in 1934, it was suggested that it had dropped out 
from the S.R. & O.s in 1928 only by accident.** Anyway, after 
its reintroduction, it received only one subsequent mention in 
the Council before it was jumped on an Indian member, Mr. 
Isher Dass, in the middle of his speech, by two European 
elected members in November 1936. The Attorney-General 
Mr. Harragin, who was acting as President in the absence of 
the Governor, allowed the closure.** Whilst it is true that the 
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Secretary of the Indian Elected Members’ Organization 
showed sympathy for the closure being applied since Dass had 
a reputation for verbosity, it became clear in subsequent dis- 
cussion that something more serious had in fact occurred. The 
closure had been pre-arranged between the Government and 
the European group and no warning had been conveyed to the 
Indians.** This was possible when the Europeans’ basic 
attitude was that the Indians had only a bare right to be on 
the Council: to express their sectional interests only. 

Delamere, the European leader until his death in 1931, 
more than once expressed such views.*® When, in 1925, the 
Indians returned to the Council after a bout ofnon-co-operation 
he thought it was “‘a calamity that people who do not under- 
stand the constitution” should be there.** A small but signifi- 
cant difficulty was that the Indians could only too easily be 
caught out on procedural questions—particularly has this been 
true over the rule which prevents the seconder of an amend- 
ment from speaking again on the main motion. Of the Indian 
members only one, Mr. Shamsud-Deen, has ever professed to 
take much interest in procedure. This lack of interest may seem 
surprising when so many of the Indians have been lawyers but 
the Indian members do not appear to have understood that 
good procedure is the acme of the organization of the British 
game of democracy. To those outside the tradition it is no less 
intricate than cricket—but Indians can both learn that game 
and be very good at it. 

Procedural questions have constantly shown in Kenya how 
“British” is this Legislative Council. The non-European 
members have not always fitted easily into the pattern. If this 
arises in part from the background of race relations in the 
Colony the minutiae of procedure and their operation in the 
Council do serve to illustrate this background. At the same time 
they raise the question of how much a Legislative Council in a 
Colony should base its procedure on that of Westminster. In 
1928 under Grigg’s influence S.R. & O. No. 1 provided 
explicitly that: 

“resort shall be had to the rules, forms, usages and practices 

of the Commons House of Parliament of Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland which shall be followed so far as they may 
be applicable to the Council and not inconsistent with the 
following Rules and Orders nor with the practice of the 
Council.” 
When, in 1952, new Standing Orders were introduced the 
proviso after the words “‘so far as” was modified. Thereby 
expression was given to the fact of the further development that 
occurred after the Council attained an unofficial majority in 
1948. Then members of the Council wished in a more deliberate 
fashion than had ever happened before to model their actions 
on those of Westminster. Often earlier procedure had seemed 
to be sui generis. A lesson of Kenya’s Legislative Council is that 
the application of the Westminster model and of strict atten- 
tion to the rules of the House of Commons requires conscious 
application. It would seem that this can only come about 
through the influence of men like Sir Edward Grigg who 
possess personal knowledge and experience or in a climate of 
opinion—which came with the appointment of Mr. Horne as 
President and the change of Council in 1948—when members 
are more determined to conform to external standards. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MONEY AND PARTY 
POLITICS IN BRITAIN 


by Frank C. NEwMAN 


N Britain, as in the United States, large sums of money are 
[e= by and for politicians. The statistics involve at least 

these items: 

1. Election expenses. 

2. Expenses of party organizations. 
3. Expenses of pressure groups. 

4. Expenses of M.P.s. 

I recently prepared a report on Items 1 and 2 for American 
readers.! On Items 3 and 4 many facts are undiscoverable, and 
I do not have a parallel report; but some facts that have been 
noted may be of interest to British readers. Also, there are 
related questions that several Britons with whom I have corre- 
sponded seem to regard as iconoclastic (and a few correspond- 
ents would say even that adjective was charitable). 

The sums spent on politics by the British are not nearly so 
vast as those spent in America. American politicians cater to a 
population of 170,000,000 in an area of 3,000,000 square miles, 
whereas British politicians serve 51,000,000 people in 94,000 
square miles. Nothing in Britain corresponds to the U.S. 
candidacies for State Governor or State Legislator, to the State 
initiative and referendum campaigns, or to the investment in 
lobbying activities that involve forty-eight State legislatures. 
Parliament, unlike Congress, does not include ninety-six seats 
for senators—seats that cost organized Republicans and 
Democrats hundreds of thousands of dollars each in New York, 
California, Illinois, and other big States. 

When we examine campaign costs involving the U.S. 
House of Representatives and the British House of Commons, 
however, the dollar and pound investments are more com- 
parable. Congressional candidates during elections spend more 
than parliamentary candidates (partly because their consti- 
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tuencies are larger), but this excess is offset by the huge costs 
of the Conservative and Labour party organizations (central, 
area, and local), whose chief aim is to assure victories in the 
parliamentary elections. In general, there is no American 
counterpart to the impressive British system of full-time party 
organizations. 

Dollar and pound investments also become comparable, I 
think, when we examine the impact of pressure groups on 
politics in the two countries. The British have no Regulation 
of Lobbying Act, requiring representatives of their pressure 
groups to register;? but they do have lobbying, and their 
lobbying sometimes involves heavy spending. On comparisons 
between the two countries, readers of Parliamentary Affairs last 
Autumn were cautioned that “. . . it is important not to have 
some of the more sensational accounts of ‘pressure politics’ and 
‘lobbying’ in the United States much in mind when consider- 
ing the activities of British pressure groups—or, for that matter, 
American pressure groups’’.® I was reminded of a meeting in 
America I attended in 1954, where a British information 
officer obviously was thinking of those more sensational 
accounts when he told us there is a “complete absence of 
pressure groups and lobbies” in Britain. He was not bragging. 
He was rather apologizing for possible presumption in dis- 
cussing with us pressures and lobbying in America. I am sure 
he believed what he said; and my guess is that most of his 
American listeners believed it too—not just because he said it, 
but because it fitted in with what they had read in our news- 
magazines, or learned in political science courses now out- 
dated. But during that same week, The Economist was reporting 
in this vein on British pressure groups and lobbies: 


The pensions debate . . . was indescribably shabby. . . . [EJach 
party jeered at the other for not having given as much to the old 
age pensioners as it would have found politically convenient to 
do..., and when all the crocodile tears had been mopped up 
the Labour case was found to rest on a single preposterous claim— 
that the Government had delayed taking action so that it could 
bring the increase nearer the election. The Tories only had to 
recall that Dr. Summerskill raised pensions three weeks before 
polling day in 1951... . [Nonetheless,] no politician who will have 
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to face the electors before long can really be blamed for casting his 
vote as he did.— 20th November, 1954, p. 627. 


[Concerning] the report that the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation might be contemplating buying American aircraft 
(with British engines), instead of all-British machines... , [t]he 
suggestion is simply that B.O.A.C. has a duty to buy British 
machines regardless of the effect on its services—and . . . on the 
public purse. That the British aircraft industry should do its best 
to propagate this view is perhaps understandable. ... What is 
very saddening is to see the House of Commons so nearly unani- 
mously falling for it. In the modern age, apparently, it takes courage 
= - — man to oppose a subsidy to any industry.—Id. p. 620 (italics 
a ). 


That those items were not unique, and that The Economist is 


not alone in its reports, is suggested by these random excerpts: 


Yesterday afternoon thirty-four old-age pensioners from Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley travelled by motor-coach to 
the House of Commons, and with Mr. P. L. E. Shurmer, Labour 
M.P. for Sparkbrook, went in to lobby M.P.s in preparation for 
today’s debate. They had with them the result of a poll, in which 
99 per cent of 98,000 people in the Midlands voted for an 
immediate increase in pensions. . . .—Manchester Guardian, 
21st July, 1954. 


Screen and radio personalities . . . trooped into Parliament's 
lobbies to demand thag at least 80 per cent of television programs 
should be British. . . . Gordon Sandison, secretary of British 
Actors Equity, put the show people’s case to an all-party meeting 
of forty Members of Parliament.—N.Y. Times, 23rd March, 1954. 


M.P.s postbags have been flooded, little groups of lobbyists have 
been assaulting the House in relays, advertisements have been 
paid for in the public press, and letters have appeared in corre- 
spondence columns at every opportunity. The pronouncements 
emanating from the National Union of Teachers itself have made 
the honest best of a bad case, but some of the unofficial lobbyists 
have not been so scrupulous in their arithmetic. . .. Some M.P.s 
were saying this week that they have been so appalled by the 
pressure put upon them that they are determined that the Govern- 
ment should give no further ground, lest any success for the 
teachers’ example should lay them open to a repetition of this sort 
of thing on any and every contentious issue that arises. At a time 
when there is already far too much government by pressure group, 
this first faint sign of some kicking against the pricks is an attitude 
to be encouraged.—Economist, 10th December, 1955.* 
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[Concerning the initial sparring on] commercial television’s 
invasion of the adless airways ..., one Government supporter 
remarked, “We have been beaten by the priests, prigs, and 
prudes’’. His fellow advertising enthusiasts thereupon went out to 
round up their own set of fanatics. Thus there emerged the 
Popular Television Association to do battle with the anti- 
commercial National Television Council. Each of these is headed 
by a Conservative Peer, and the list of vice-presidents of each 
includes one prominent cricketer, one editor of a weekly paper, 
one titled literary man, one scientist, one radio-T.V. figure, a 
sprinkling of M.P.s from all parties, some educators, some church- 
men, and a clutch of noblemen. ... The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Sunday Observer, and scores of other publications 
zeroed in their heaviest editorial artillery....[O]f the few 
“militants” who had shoved the commercial T.V. idea through 
the Cabinet, one was an official of an American-owned advertis- 
ing agency, and another was on the board of a giant firm of T.V. 
equipment manufacturers. ... It was a splendid fight, and most 
instructive to the foreigner who had seldom seen the British punch 
below the belt used so effectively to uphold the lofty British 
ideal.— The Reporter, 19th January, 1954. 


These items illustrate scores of others. The topics range from 
better highways and “questions concerning profits, dividends, 
prices and cognate matters on which the unions are now taking 
a militant line”, to such incidental matters as the handling of 
funds at the Tate Art Gallery and restrictive practices arising 
out of the copyright in gramophone record performances. The 
conclusion is inescapable that in Britain, as in America, people 
do battle in the lobbies when problems they regard as crucial 
are up before the legislature.® 

Is it true with respect to British lobbying, as one U.S. 
scholar stated to me, that ‘““The members of Congress usually 
seek special favours for their constituents, while Members of 
Parliament more often are voicing legitimate complaints which 
they demand be corrected on a generalized basis”? I think 
not, though perhaps I should say that the exact differences 
between M.C.s and M.P.s are difficult to define. Here again 
evidence is abundant: 

When he saw that a Conservative back-bencher had put down a 


prayer in the Commons to annul an order, George Wigg, [Labour] 
M.P., ... was angry. The order allowed increased imports of cut 
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glass, and Wigg wanted to be associated with the prayer—his 
constituency contains many glass workers whose jobs had been 
affected by the imports.— John Bull, 24th July, 1954, p. ro. 


[T]here is a saying among Tories these rebellious days: ‘Your 
constituency or your conscience”.—Economist, 3rd April, 1954, 
p. 15. 

The true remedy for the present embarrassing situation is... 
a return to the conception of a member representing his con- 
stituents collectively, instead of being an agent, adviser, and odd- 
job man to each of them as an individual.— 7ustice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review, 19th June, 1954, p. 389. 


The point is re-emphasized in the oral answers pages of almost 
every Weekly Hansard, where references are legion to “the 
workers at Airspeed”’, “the potato farmers of Ayrshire’, ‘‘the 
construction of a roundabout at Muckley Corner”, ‘“‘a new 
high level bridge at Barton’, “‘zebra crossings in . . . Liver- 
pool’, “the Whiteinch Tunnel”, “unemployment in the can- 
ning industry”, and ‘“‘monopolistic developments in the 
marketing of pigs’’.® 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that British pressure 
groups and constituent groups are exactly like their counter- 
parts in America, or that over-all their operations are even 
substantially the same. A crucial difference between our two 
countries as to lobbying, for instance, inheres in basic distinc- 
tions in our legislative processes. The Houses of Parliament do 
not revolve around a committee system, as do the Senate and 
the House of Representatives; nor does the M.P. customarily 
introduce bills, as does the typical Congressman.’ As a result, 
lobbyists for pressure groups in London need not join the end- 
less procession to hearing rooms and members’ offices that so 
characterizes the Washington scene. Processions to offices do 
occur in London, but their terminus is usually a ministry 
(where, notably, events are less observable). As Mr. Allen 
Potter has noted, there is even ‘‘a fairly well established ‘inner 
circle’ of pressure groups—of which both the F.B.I. and T.U.C. 
are members—distinguished by the ease and regularity with 
which the groups put their points of view directly to politicians 
and civil servants”’.® 
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Party RESPONSIBILITY 
Are the activities of pressure groups in Britain offset by the 
rigour of party loyalty? There is clearly some offset, but to say 
that M.P.s and other politicians may ignore pressures that do 
not funnel through their party is going too far. Consider these 
reports: 
The Government has agreed . . . to debate . . . the trade pact with 
Japan over which the Labour opposition will introduce a critical 
motion. Several Conservatives also have looked askance at the 
pact, particularly those representing industrial constituencies that 
might suffer from the competition of Japanese imports... . 
Labour Members of Parliament were reported to be at odds as 
to just what stand they should take. . . . The party members most 
violently opposed to the Government’s move—most are from 
Lancashire—are understood to be demanding that the party 
support the censure motion. Others who believe with the Govern- 
ment that Britain will gain more than she will lose through the 
pact want to centre their fire chiefly on the fact that the Govern- 
ment did not consult business interests before concluding it.* 


Further, though most M.P.s will not defy the Party Whip,?° 
it does not follow that the pressures exerted are therefore not 
expensive. Nor is it true (again as suggested to me by a U.S. 
scholar) that money is usefully employed in Britain only to get 
that party in power which will generally sympathize with the 
contributors’ interests, rather than to elect friendly legislators 
who will act individually as promoters. The reason these state- 
ments are untrue is that the parties themselves are leviathans 
in which battles are fought constantly—battles that reflect 
large segments of the range of conflict in Parliament itself. 
“(T]he manoeuvres go on... inside two parties, each united 
by little but its determination not to split.’!4 ““[T]he point of 
decision on any important issue has now been removed from the 
Division Lobby to the vote at the party meeting upstairs.’’!* 
“[O]ften the real battle takes place at those meetings because 
then, away from the public gaze, we can get out our daggers 
and broken bottles without inhibition.”* 

Mr. R. T. McKenzie correctly concludes, ““The ideological 
conflict between the parties . . . is great enough to ensure that 
the members . . . will work willingly for the victory of their 
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cause without seeking illicit material rewards for their efforts.” 
But on the same page he notes that the parties are “‘one of the 
main channels through which interest groups... can bring 
their views to the attention of parliamentarians’. And Mr. 
Potter observes that “Sectional groups have acquired more 
bargaining power as the parties have ceased to have distinctive 
policies of their own; it is easier to play one off against the 
other”’.5 

Informed citizens know about Labour’s Bevanite problem 
and the Conservatives’ 1922 Committee,1* but how many 
would be surprised by a full collation of excerpts like these 
clipped randomly from The Economist? 


[I]n a whole series of minor matters, from rating through cotton 
to certain branches of monopoly reform, the Labour party has 
been induced to act as the instrument of various reactionary 
pressure groups.—13th August, 1955, p. 520. 

A large part of the [Conservative] programme... consists of 
minor measures that were axed by the early end of the last Parlia- 
ment, or that the Ministers or pressure groups concerned were 
known to have jostled to near the top of the queue.—11th June, 
1955, P- 921. 

[T]he “trade association Tories’’ . . . are the potential villains of 
this piece; they have put down a shoal of amendments, including 
at least a score that could destroy the whole effectiveness of the 
Conservatives’ Restrictive Trade Practices Bill.—21st April, 
1956, p. 248. 

Mr. Thorneycroft has been chiefly notable for two things. First, 
he has piloted through the Cabinet a proposal for monopoly 
reform... ; and this has annoyed some of the Conservative party's 
paymasters. Secondly, he has been reasonably firm in dealing with 
the Lancashire lobby; and this may have led the Whips to report 
that he is unpopular with a certain type of Tory back bencher. If 
he is removed from the Board of Trade now, this... would be a 
shattering blow to the general confidence that Conservatism can 
be kept moving on progressive instead of pressure-group-ridden 
lines.—8th October, 1955, p. 105 (italics added).7 


So far as I am aware, no thoughtful observer denies that in 
Britain the people who contribute money to the two great 
parties exert some influence on party policies. The question is 
“How much influence?’”” Mr. McKenzie’s conclusion is as 
follows : 
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Both great parties have tapped large-scale financial resources with- 
out becoming completely beholden to those who provide the 
funds; neither party in office has sacrificed its conception of the 
national interest in order to serve the purposes of those sections of 
the community which provide its funds.'* 
What might disturb some critics is the fact that that conclusion 
is just as apt for the Republican and the Democratic parties as 
for Conservative and Labour. In America, neither Republicans 
nor Democrats are “completely beholden” to their funds 
providers, and neither party has “sacrificed” its conception of 
the national interest in order to serve monied interests. But 
many Americans are concerned about the influence money 
does have here, and we wonder whether comparable concerns 
do (or should) exist in Britain. 

In the nineteenth century there was much concern— 
characterized, perhaps, by this anonymous cynicism: 

Midas, they say, possess’d the art, of old, 

Of turning whatso’er he touch’d to gold. 

This modern statesmen can reverse with ease; 

Touch them with gold, they’ll turn to what you please. 

Those days are gone, and the history of electoral reform in 
Britain is indeed impressive. Yet the following quatrain has 
intriguing relevance: 

You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 

Thank God, the British journalist. 

But, seeing what the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion to. 

While writing those lines Mr. Humbert Wolfe did not, I 
presume, have in mind the M.P.s who are journalists. But it is 
astonishing that so many M.P.s—apparently like journalists 
and certainly like American Congressmen—are willing to do 
so much, unbribed. And apart from bribery, motives that 
conceivably might have financial roots perhaps should be 
examined. 

When Mr. Thorneycroft, as President of the Board of Trade, 
stated “If we help industry in a Budget we help everybody, rich 
and poor alike”, was it fair to infer that he wished to repay 
industry for its campaign contributions to the Conservatives ? 
Obviously not. Similarly, it was not trade union money that 
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determined “‘the principal domestic issue on which the Labour 
party will fight the election... [i.e.] the redistribution of 
wealth and spending power away from the rich and into the 
hands of the suffering poor’. The Conservative party has often 
aided employers and the Labour party employees because that 
is exactly what the majority of each party want. On the big 
issues it is the programme that attracts the money; the money 
does not structure the programme. 

Nonetheless, money counts. The relation between trade- 
union influence on Labour policies and trade-union domina- 
tion of Labour finances is so universally recognized that it 
hardly requires documentation.!® Regarding the Tories, Mr. 
McKenzie reports (quoting a speaker at the 1948 Conference): 

As long as the finances of the party were raised by the Central 

Office, the National Union was “‘bound to be out of the picture, 

because although it may not have been democratic it was at least 

logical that the person who paid the piper—that is Central Office 

—should call the tune”. But now the National Union was “taking 

up (its) rightful position in the party and assuming (its) rightful 

duties and responsibilities” (with respect to finance) the speaker 
urged that Central Office “should be the servant . . . of the party, 
responsible to you and reporting to your democratic National 

Executive”’.*¢ 
The 100-odd M.P.s who are financed by unions have a special 
organization to promote their interests (as specified in the 1953 
T.G.W.U. report, “to keep a close watch on... legislation, 
orders and regulations from the point of view of their effect 
upon the union membership”’).24 Among Conservatives (as of 
1955) 

Sir Anthony Eden... must be feeling rather cluttered by the 
contrary advice he is receiving about monopolies. From the one 
side, many of the Conservative M.P.s who are company directors 
.-.are trying to persuade him that the majority report of the 
Monopolies Commission... was an “extreme” example of 
“lecture room theory”.... From the other, many of the Con- 
servative M.Ps who are not attached to specific business interests . . . are 
proclaiming that this is a golden opportunity for the party to 
adopt the majority report. . . .** 
The excerpts quoted and remarks made so far are by no 
means comprehensive, and their statistical content is scarcely 
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adequate. Further, they do not isolate the “money”’ activities 
of pressure groups. Thus, though old-age pensioners, farm 
groups, and business interests in Lancashire may have great 
political influence, the effect of that influence is hardly assessed 
by reference to incomes and expenditures. In most democracies, 
as in Britain, “the Government’s piecemeal surrenders to 
sectional interests, to the pensioners, the railwaymen, and the 
farmers in turn” tend to be “typical... of the pre-electoral 
atmosphere in which Parliament and nation are living”. 
Wherever there are free elections, “the temptation to woo 
farmers in an election year is almost irresistible”’. And there are 
many free-world parallels to “the temptation to do something 
about Lancashire, where at least five Conservative seats are in 
jeopardy”’.? In other words, the more fundamental pressures 
are the electoral pressures—and often they can be articulated 
with the aid of a money investment so small that it is insig- 
nificant. 

But the excerpts quoted and remarks made above do sug- 
gest, I believe, that by no means is money always or even 
generally insignificant. Lobbying campaigns can be expensive 
whether or not the group concerned has a large membership. 
Similarly, elections and party organizations are expensive; and 
when pressure groups participate in the financing of parties 
and elections—as they regularly do—the funds rarely represent 
shillings voluntarily contributed by the membership. Typically, 
the funds are rather handled as relatively major donations, 
controlled by the groups’ directors. Therefore, I find it hard 
to agree with the party leader who wrote me recently that in 
England the influence brought to bear is “purely electoral”. 
Nor do I agree with the M.P. who similarly insisted that “It 
is not their money which exercises influence’’. 


SoME CoMMENTS ON MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
M.Ps are the men around whom party activity revolves, 
and their relations with pressure groups are certainly of 
interest. Moreover, though it is true (1) that pressures often 
do not directly involve money, and (2) that most money spent 
by pressure groups does not directly involve M.Ps, certain 
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facts are observable regarding the incomes and expenses of 
M.P.s that seem highly relevant to an inquiry into money and 
party politics. 

I recall talking with a keen scholar in London who asked 
why I thought Members’ Pay was part of the larger topic, 
Election Expenses and Party Finance. Like nearly all Britons 
with whom I conferred, he was ready to concede that money 
does influence British elections and British parties. But he was 
shocked by even a suggestion that money might influence M.P.s. 

If by “influence” we mean bribery or other illicit conduct, 
then the twentieth century M.P. is as free from suspicion, I 
suppose, as are the most honest legislators anywhere. With the 
Lynskey Tribunal, we witnessed again the determined intent 
of Parliament to oust from its ranks every member whose acts 
were motivated by “a wish to repay . . . [a benefactor] for the 
various benefactions . . . received from him”’.** Here, however, 
I do not use “influence” as an evil word. When we say that 
money influences parties and elections, there is no inference of 
improprieties. Similarly, improprieties need not be inferred 
from facts that show relations between money-spenders and 
M.P.s. By “influence” I mean only this: that what an M.P. 
does may not be isolatable from the fact that his associates, his 
constituents, his party officials, or other persons have spent 
money with political aims. If open and above-board, this kind 
of influence is mostly proper; without it we could not operate 
our democratic governments. 

Since 1946 the M.P’s salary has been £1,000, and since 
1954 he has received also an allowance of £2 daily for four 
days each week that the House meets. The tax laws permit him 
to deduct parliamentary expenses from his gross income; and 
no charge is made for House stationery, for local phone calls 
from the House, or for travel between London and his home 
or London and his constituency .”5 

Apart from family and personal expenses, the M.P’s 
budget includes (1) campaign costs for the next election, and 
(2) the cost of meeting his legislative obligations. These latter 
include secretarial help, supplies, postage, and (for those not 
from London) a London residence. In 1953 the average tax 
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deduction allowed for this kind of expense was estimated to be 
£750.2® Regarding most re-election costs (which, it must be 
remembered, include not only “election expenses” but also 
expenses of “nursing” the constituency), the average M.P. 
relies on his constituency party or (if he is a favoured Labour- 
ite) a sponsoring union or co-op. He is almost inevitably 
involved in the constituency’s financial progress, and often 
must aid in fund-raising activities. In the Conservative party, 
as late as 1948, “‘...it was a fairly common practice for 
candidates to defray the whole of their election expenses. Many 
were expected to pay in addition a large annual subscription 
to the Association.’’?? Now, however, 


They must make no contribution towards their election expenses 
other than what is known as their “‘personal ex , and 
constituency associations are encouraged (where their candidates’ 
limited resources make this necessary) to defray these expenses 
too. In addition a prospective candidate may contribute up to a 
maximum of £25 a year to the funds of his association and, if he 
is elected to Parliament, he may contribute no more than £50 a 
year. If the candidate cannot afford the personal expenses involved 
in “nursing” a constituency, the local association is encouraged to 
help him with hospitality and transport; but all additional 
expenses which he is unable to bear are provided through the 
office of the area agent. Central Office insists that there must be 
no discussion of the candidate’s financial resources or of his ability 
to contribute within the prescribed limits to the funds of the party. 
There is no way of knowing whether any of these arrangements are 
secretly violated, but from extensive discussions with active party 
workers it seems very doubtful that they are. Jt seems evident that 
questions of finance now play a less important role in the adoption of 
Conservative candidates than they do in the case of Labour candidates.** 

The House Committee on Members’ Expenses, reporting in 

February 1954, concluded that ““To maintain themselves and 

their families reasonably, Members have to have an additional 

income from some other source, or savings, or capital upon 
which to draw’’.2® Moreover, 
[I]n the House, in the constituency, and in affairs in the country 
generally, the activities, political and social, of Members have 
increased enormously, thereby making it increasingly difficult to 


combine outside work with Membership of the House of Commons. 
. Even in the professions it is difficult for a Member to perform 
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his work efficiently or adequately unless he can rely on partners 
or a competent staff. It is obviously impossible for any Member 
to continue in full-time employment as a school teacher, engineer, 
miner, railwayman or in any executive or managerial position 
which requires his constant attendance at works, factory, or office, 
especially out of London. Further, some firms and companies are 
reluctant to employ a Member of Parliament even for part-time. 
Some Members can, however, add to their income by directorships, 
by journalistic work, broadcasting, lecturing, consultative work, 
advising and similar tasks, which do not call for long absences 
from the House, and some are in receipt of payments made to them 
as officials of organizations. [p. viii] 


That last sentence is noteworthy. After concluding that most 
M.Ps have to have additional income, the Committee 
emphasizes that the possibilities of earning income are limited. 
Actually, in the Parliament following the 1951 election, at least 
165 M.Ps were directors of corporations (25 Labourites and 
140 Conservatives) ; and at least 65 or 70 of the Labour M.Ps 
were on union payrolls. Barristers (go-odd), solicitors (20-odd), 
journalists and authors (70-odd), and engineers, accountants, 
and insurance agents (30-odd) had a variety of clients.*° Con- 
cerning these and related statistics, comments in Commons on 
the Committee’s recommendation that M.Ps’ pay be increased 
were exceedingly interesting. To illustrate: 


There is . . . a tendency towards the “kept men” in this House. . .. 
We pay a cashier very much more than other people . 
cause we put a heavy strain upon his honesty which it would be 
dangerous for us to make too heavy. A judge ought to be paid at 
such a rate as will make it impossible for a wealthy man to bribe 
the course of justice, and many of us here are, to some extent, in 
the position of judges, and sometimes have to make even more 
important decisions than judges. It is dangerous that there should 
be such a strain on any Member of Parliament which might 
deflect him from his course of duty. ... We do not want people 
saying to Members of Parliament, “I am not asking for anything, 
but, if you unfortunately lose your seat, there is a nice job for 
you inside the business”’.** That is a dangerous thing. Such a man 
may not be able to supplement his income as some of us are 
fortunate enough to do, by shaking income out of a fountain pen, 
or by talking for the B.B.C. . . . All these things though not often 
discussed, are germane to our decision. (Walter Elliot, 528 H.C. 
Deh. (1954) c. 75.] 
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[I]s it to be said that membership of this House is to be restricted 
to those who are in possession of a subsidy of some kind or another 
—sometimes secret, sometimes public but generally in either case, 
I would have suggested, equally undesirable? [Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, id. 141.] 
I am convinced that the situation lends itself to exploitation by 
some of the unions. ... There are unions who . . . would be pre- 
pared to spend more than a fair and reasonable amount in order 
to get increased representation. In other words, there would be 
competition in buying seats, and that could lend itself to a state of 
affairs which no real democrat would wish to see in this House. 
[Jack Jones, 527 id. 1522.] 
If we now decide not to make a change . . . we may have a situa- 
tion in which the trade unions will feel more obliged to provide 
support for their Members—and I do not think that is a good 
thing. We shall have a situation in which everyone who comes into 
the House will have to decide whether he will have to accept some 
other job which is only offered to him because he is a Member of 
Parliament. [Geoffrey Bing, id. 1553.] 
Inevitably the House will be peopled by the wealthy . . . and by 
others who are financed by outside organizations. . . . Will it not 
be that such Members will inevitably tend to think in terms of the 
interests of the financing organizations first, before their duties as 
Members of Parliament? ... I would not agree that the trade 
unions will take all the seats in the House, but in any event I am not 
afraid of the trade unions. I am afraid of other, less respectable 
organizations getting hold of people, putting their names on their 
note-paper and making them dummy directors, giving them £200 
or £500 a year, as the case may be. There will bea strong temptation 
for men... to succumb to blandishments of this kind; and that 
is what I want to guard against. .. .** The British people are as 
smart as paint; they know the temptations to which men are 
subjected when they are reduced to penury, because many of 
them have themselves experienced penury. [S. N. Evans, id. 1529, 
1532.] 
If we are to get the best class of man in this House, who is above 
corruption, then we have to ensure that he is able to maintain 
himself on the money that he receives. [M. Follick, 528 id. 123.) 


In 1956 the Home Office reported to a Select Committee 
of the House that “under the modern party system there is 
virtually no risk of any Member’s conduct being influenced by 
financial consideration.”’.** But a few years earlier the House 
itself had felt obliged to resolve, 
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That . . . it is inconsistent with the dignity of the House, with the 
duty of a Member to his constituents, and with the maintenance of 
the privilege of freedom of speech, for any Member of this House 
to enter into any contractual agreement with an outside body, con- 
trolling or limiting the Member’s complete independence and 
freedom of action in Parliament or stipulating that he shall act in 
any way as the representative of such outside body in regard to 
any matters to be transacted in Parliament.... [440 H.C, 
Deb. c. 365 (1947).] 


That Resolution was carried (by a vote of 275 to 114) after this 
exchange during debate: 


MR. STEWART: May I ask the right hon. Gentleman a question? 
Would he extend that to other than contractual agreements? 
Does he not agree that it is quite possible for an agreement to be 
arrived at, which is not a contractual agreement ? 

MR. MORRISON: . . . I think it may be a little difficult for one to have 
an agreement which is not a contractual agreement. . . . I thought 
for the purpose of describing the issue to the House it would be 
better to have the word ‘contractual’ in. I took the advice of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attorney-General, and will tell 
the House quite frankly the answer he gave me. He said: “I do not 
see any objection to its being in, but if you ask me what difference 
it makes, I do not think it makes any difference’’. As I felt a bit 
happier at having it in, and he said it made no difference, I 
thought we would let it stand. 


Many lawyers, I believe, would hesitate to advise that all 
agreements are “contractual”. Mr. W. J. Brown, the M.P. 
whose own agreement caused the furore that led to the Resolu- 
tion, had this to say: 
In my view the root of the matter does not lie in the existence of 
written or even unwritten contractual arrangements. It lies in the 
fact of a financial relationship between a Member and an outside 
body. And when we have passed our Resolution tonight do not let 
it be supposed for a moment that we have dealt with the heart or 
the root of this problem. Financial relationships will exist to- 
morrow whether this Motion goes through or not. . . .*4 
Mr. Brown’s contract with a civil service union assured him 
a supplementary salary of £1,350, a £250 expense account, a 
private secretary, office facilities, a home telephone, the use of 
a car, and certain pension rights. There were other provisions 
that led Herbert Morrison, chief sponsor of the Resolution, to 
conclude that “‘the hon. Gentleman, by signing the agreement, 
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had signed away his complete freedom of action on Civil 
Service matters”. Mr. Morrison also commented that “as far 
as I know there is no other agreement of this kind—and I have 
had a good deal to do with the Labour party, trade union 
relationships, and selection of candidates”. 

Other participants in the debate were less sanguine ;** and 
one gets a total impression that the House (1) found the 
episode most discomfiting, (2) regarded any attempt to codify 
appropriate ethical rules as inadvisable, and (3) hoped that, in 
the future, any members who had been as indiscreet as Mr. 
Brown would see to it that their formal contracts were 
obliterated. Anthony Greenwood, who moved the Resolution, 
noted “It would be undermining the dignity, the stature, and 
the power of this House if the general public were to come to 
believe that there were questionable relationships . . . between 
outside bodies and members”. But the consensus seemed to be 
that the general public, therefore, best be kept ignorant—not 
that “questionable relationships” should be proscribed. 
Captain Crookshank observed that “certain things have been 
mentioned during this Debate as being common knowledge 
which I had not thought were common knowledge”’, and pro- 
tested that “we should all assume that no one here is a delegate”’. 
There were cries of “Hear, hear” when Mr. Brown himself 
proposed to “make it obligatory upon Members to disclose the 
nature of any such financial arrangements”, but this proposal 
apparently was discussed no further. During debate one M.P. 
made this comment: 


[I]n this vast field of agreements between hon. Members and out- 
side people, there are extremes which all of us may recognize, 
the one possibly as proper, and the other as improper. Obviously, 
any suggestion about the making of financial payments for an hon. 
Member to act in a particular way on a particular issue is quite 
outside anything to be considered proper, and I do not know that 
it has ever been made. At the other extreme . . . somebody outside 
. . . sends literature to hon. Members and expresses the hope that 
they will be interested when this matter is discussed, without any 
kind of political pressure, and we all recognize this sort of action as 
completely harmless. 


Concerning his “improper” extreme, he may have overlooked 
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a report by the Committee of Privileges on 28th March, 1945. 
There, a citizen struggling with the Ministry of Agriculture 
had written to an M.P.,“‘Should you be able to bring a success- 
ful conclusion to this case, I should like—if it would be in 
order—to donate a cheque for One Hundred Guineas to your 
local Association for their party funds... .”” The Committee 
held as follows: 


[A]n offer of money or other advantage to a Member in order to 
induce him to take up a question with a Minister would be a breach 
of privilege....In the present case, however, there are two 
circumstances which, in Your Committee’s opinion, are of import- 
ance. In the first place the offer is not an offer to the Member and 
in the second [place, the offeror] . . . asks whether the donation 
would be in order. Your Committee . . . are completely satisfied 
that he had no intention of offering a bribe and that the question 
was asked in the most complete good faith. They therefore con- 
clude that no breach of privilege was committed. . . . [Nonethe- 
less,] Without seeking to lay down what would amount to a breach 
of privilege in hypothetical cases, Your Committee are of opinion 
that any offer, whether for payment to a Member’s Association or 
to a charity, conditional on the Member taking up a case or 
bringing it to a successful conclusion is objectionable. 

In the future will conduct thus labelled “objectionable”. be 

treated as a breach of privilege ??* 

Sir Winston Churchill was the author of one troubling 
dictum in the W. J. Brown case. During committee hearings in 
1947 he stated: “It is always the understood thing in the House 
that everybody makes himself perfectly safe by declaring any 
special interest he has in any matter about which he speaks’”’. 
In fact, the Speaker’s rulings do not support that broad rule. 
While the House was debating Mr. Brown’s contract with his 
union, for example, and a Labour M.P. was expounding on 
the rights of unions, a Conservative M.P. asked, “[S]hould the 
hon. Member not inform the House whether he has any con- 
nection with a trade union?” Mr. Speaker answered, “The 
hon. Member knows that that is unnecessary”. Similarly, in 
1953 the Speaker noted that “Members frequently declare 
their interests... when they speak in debate, but the rule of 
the House applies only to their votes. Even with regard to votes the 
rule is extremely narrow ... [requiring a direct, pecuniary, 
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and personalized interest]”. Further, “If on every separate 
question an hon. Member declared his interest it would be 
very difficult to carry on”’.3? 
As the Speaker noted, members often do declare their 
interests, and this is a typical declaration: 
In my constituency there is a café which is run by a small company 
of which I am one of the directors. In saying that, I declare a 
personal interest and at the same time lay claim to a little know- 
ledge in this field. [530 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 1785.] 
John Hawgood, in his The Citizen and Government, concludes that 
“Open advocacy of a cause in Parliament, even if the member 
concerned is very closely identified with that cause, financially 
or otherwise, ought not to be resented. He can quite well be 
best serving the interests of his country by seeing that the 
interests with which he is specially identified are not for- 
gotten’’.88 It is not regarded as strange that “Members repre- 
senting fishing interests . . . were about the only members who 
spoke in the debate” on a fish subsidy proposal or, on a matter 
involving lawyers’ interest, that “The only people who 
debated the matter in Parliament or the press... were... 
lawyers and legal correspondents’’.*® The British expect trouble 
when “‘it is proposed that the way in which some of the most 
respectable gentlemen in the country (including several Con- 
servative M.P.s) now carry on their business should be declared 
by Parliament to be, in general, contrary to the public interest 
and illegal... .”4° And there is sympathy with this M.P.: 
In Caxton Hall a few weeks ago I addressed a meeting of 400 or 
500 ex-Servicemen, members of the British Legion... .[O]ne 
question I had to answer was, “Would not it be a shame if 
Members of Parliament voted themselves more money before our 
war pensions are put up?” I am President of the British Legion, 
and that was the question I had to answer." 
For a final comment, that perhaps most wisely and in the best 
perspective summarizes the complexities involving payer, 
piper, and governing, I quote Sir Ivor Jennings: 
The interests of members depend partly on the bodies by whom 
they are nominated for election, partly on the sources from which 


they derive their income, partly on their previous experience, and 
partly on the special studies which they have made of public 
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questions and the contacts which they have made in consequence. 
. »- Modern society is not composed of isolated individuals, but of 
individuals in groups; and members naturally are attracted to 
those groups which are concerned with their special interests. 
Among these interests are those of a financial or sentimental kind, 
and it is therefore useful to know what the origins and experience 
of members are.** 


CONCLUSION 
In the report to American readers on election expenses, 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, I concluded: 


[F]rom our point of view (1) the problems in Britain are not 
unlike the problems here, and (2) what the British could teach us 
is of restricted application, leaving us still with the job of fashion- 
ing reforms to meet our needs. The reader will note I said “‘from 
our point of view”. From the British point of view it is emphatically 
not the intent of this article to prescribe. For their system the 
narrowness of the laws on spending and on disclosure has 
apparently caused little harm. For them, big giving by Big 
Business and Big Labour has been quite tolerable. Most important 
of all, the generally high respect that Britons have for their 
politicians is not to be discounted. They hold, proudly, firm 
traditions of honesty and integrity in politics that as yet, un- 
happily, we cannot match.“ 
That conclusion is consistent with Mr. Hugh Dalton’s state- 
ment more than twenty years ago, that ““We [the British] have 
much to learn from many countries, but less about the 
decencies of politics than about most other forms of human 
activity’’.“* On the other hand, one does wonder about the 
absence of effective rules regarding disclosure. Why is it that 
the following command to Ministers differs so drastically from 
the right of privacy that ordinary M.P.s enjoy as to their 
financial matters ? 
Where it is proper for a Minister to retain any private interest, it 
is the rule that he should declare that interest to his colleagues if 
they have to discuss public business in any way affecting it, and 


that he should entirely detach himself from the consideration of 
that business.** 


In British politics, money does not cause wrong-doing. Rather, 
it comes from donors that are not always identified ; and it buys 
advantages that the average Briton often does not recognize. 
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The questions that arise are not usually regarded in Britain as 
“ethical questions’, and as yet there have been few calls for 
regulation. It may be that essential wisdom inheres in just that 
attitude—a wisdom demonstrated perhaps, by Professor 
Alexander Heard’s recent observation, in his Money and 
Politics, that 


Americans must realize that they have been inordinately ambitious 
in their efforts to regulate.... No other nation, save perhaps 
Japan under American influence, has attempted so much, and 
especially not Great Britain which is sometimes naively thought of 
as having mastered the matter. Our failure [in America] is a 
failure to reach goals others do not attempt.** 


The reader should compare, however, Mr. J. A. G. Griffiths’ 
recent comment regarding the Special Report from the Select 
Committee on the House of Commons Disqualification Bill: 
“It is sometimes necessary to fall over backwards in order to 
stay upright.”’4? 


NOTES 

1. “Money and Elections Law in Britain—Guide for America?”, 
Western Political Quarterly, September 1957. 

2. Concerning the U.S. statute see Newman and Surrey, Legislation 
(New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1955) Chap. 2. 

3. a Potter, “British Pressure Groups”, 9 Parliamentary Affairs 418 
(1956). 

4. At p. 924. For an earlier N.U.T. anecdote see Samuel Beer, ‘“‘Pressure 
Groups and Parties in Britain”, 50 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 1, 9 (1956). 

5. For documentation, see these analyses that have been published in the 
ast two years: 
a) W.J.M. Mackenzie, “‘Pressure Groups in British Government”, 

6 Brit. 7. Soc. 133 (1955); 

(6) Allen Potter, see note 3; 
() Samuel Beer, see note 4; 
(d) S&S. E. Finer, “The Political Power of Private Capital’’, 3 Soc. Rev. 


279 (1955) and 4 id. 5 (1956); 
(e:) S. E. Finer, “The adhe of British Industries”, 4 Pol. 
Studies 61 (1956) ; 
. Harrison, ““Trade Unions and the Election”, in David 
Butler’s The British General Election of 1955; 
(g) Bernard Hennessy, “Trade Unions and the British Labor 
Party’’, 49 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 1050 (1955) ; 
(hk) Jacobson and Connor, “The Trade Unions and Parliament”, 
Parliamentary Affairs 470 (1956) ; 
(i) Jot Millett, “The Role of an Interest Group Leader in the 
ouse of Commons”, 9 W. Pol. Q.915 (1956); 
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(j) A.A. i The Labour Government and British Industry (1955) 
Chap. VII. 
Cf. W. J. M. Mackenzie, “Pressure Groups: The ‘Conceptual Frame- 
work’,” 3 Pol. Studies 247 (1955); Emden, The People and the Consti- 
tution (2nd ed. 1956) p. 99; Colin Leys, “‘Petitioning in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries’’, 3 Pol. Studies 45 (1955); Bulmer-Thomas, 
The Party System in Great Britain (1953) Chap. 18. 
. Quotations at random from H.C. Deb. gth-15th July, 1954. ““How far 
a Member of Parliament will go... is a matter for his personal 
conscience: some are scrupulous in refusing to take up a constituent’s 
case unless they think there has been some failure of the regular 
machinery ; others take up every case even to the length of asking asa 
favour to themselves that Ministers will accord to a constituent some 
privilege contrary to law”. 118 Justice of the Peace 390 (1954); of. 
Couzens, “A Minister’s Correspondence”, 34 Pub. Admin. 237, 298 
(1956) H Report of the Committee on Ho Dee ts (March 1950). 
The following exchange appears in 470 H.C. Deb. (1949) c. 2354: 
“MR. BENN LEVY:...Do the Rules of Order make any distinction 
between ordinary lobbying by constituents and others for the purposes 
of ensuring that their point of view is duly considered by hon. 
Members... and the activities of people who, for monetary gain, 
make a practice of contacting Members of Parliament with a view to 
influencing their actions, and who are employed and paid for that 
purpose by outside vested interests ? 
“mR. SPEAKER : I do not think I can give a definite ruling on that. That 
is a matter which I think the House should decide for itself.” 
. See George Galloway, Congress and Parliament (Nat’] Planning Ass’n 
Pamphlet No. 93, 1955) Pp- 23, 64. But for a suggestion that M.Ps 
representing special interests have unusual powers as members of 
committees, see Economist 11th February, 1956) PP. 406-7; of. id. 
16th July, 1955, p- 205 (“[One] reason why t ory back benches 
kept so quiet during this week’s debate is that the principal enemies 
of reform have never worried about the debate. Their eyes are fixed 
on the Bill, and when that gets into committee they may launch a 
counter-attack with crippling amendments”); and see “Copyright 
in Committee”, id. 10th December, p. 926. Also see Finer, “The 
Federation of British Industries”, see note 5 at 80 (‘“‘its friends 
among the M.Ps will be briefed by it to press its desired amendments 
in committee”); 470 H.C. Deb. (1949) c. 1536 (“Does the right of 
the ordinary public to lobby Members of Parliament extend to 
invading the Upper Corridor during the period when a Committee is 
sitting ?”’); of. Report and Proceedings of the Lords and Commons 
Joint Committee on Private Bill owe Bo (1955). 
. See note 3 at 422 (italics added). Cf. Millett, see note 5 at 925 
(“the activity in Parliament is an outward and visible sign of the 
inner and invisible negotiations taking place between the [pressure] 
group’s officials and the ministerial and administrative officials”). 
Also see Economist 1st December, 1956, p. 762 (“Sir James Turner's 
ponies endorsement of the new [farm] guarantees is not surprising. 
has brought an erring Minister safely back into the fold’’). The 
rule on Minister’s conflicts of interest is quoted in the text preceding 
note 45. 
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. The ion pomee’ is from the N.Y. Times of 4th February, 1954; 
> 


the secon th February. 


. See Epstein, “Cohesion of British Parliamentary Parties”, 50 Am. Pol. 


Sci. Rev. 360 (1956) ; cf. Economist 12th January, 1957, p. 95- 
jan » 1952, Pp. 70. 


2ist August, 1954, p. 200. 


. 8. N. Evans, 527 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 1531. 
. British Political Parties (1955) p. 590. 
. See note 3 at 425, of. S. E. Finer, “The Political Power of Private 


Capital”, 4 Soc. Rev. 5, 9 (1956). 


. See note 14 at 57; of. Economist 7th August, 1954, p. 423 (“Labour 


leaders will be able to claim that they are cam , not against a 
successful Government, but against a sinister p vem called the 1922 
Committee”). This exchange appears in 530 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 1217: 
“wR. HURD:... We do not have pressure groups on our side of the 
House— 


“mR. A. C. MANUEL: ... Get out of it! Has the 1922 Committee been 
wound yall 
“[T]he Conservative backbenchers’ transport committee . . . is 


up cudgels on behalf of the discontented haulage interests. ...” 
Economist 10th December, 1955, p. 923; and concerning hauliers’ 
ifts to Tory funds see 470 H.C. Deb. (1949) c. 2981. 
ritish Political Parties (1955) p. 591; of. Crossman, “The Party 
Oligarchies”, New Statesman and Nation 21st August, 1954, Pp. 200 
(‘Professor Duverger provides plenty of evidence to show that the 
modern mass party must always tend to... confine itself to serving 
the interests which finance it’’). 
“The trade union movement will never lack a Deakin to tell a 
turbulent party conference who pays the piper”. Jacobson and 
Connor, see note 5 at 471; “Labour’s Purse Strings”, Economist 
11th September, 1954, p. 799; id. 12th March, 1955, p. 883; 10th Sep- 
tember, p. 837; Time 28th March, 1955» P- 33 (“Those who hold the 
moneybags . . . have given the orders’’). 
British ish Political Parties (1955) p. 292; of. id. 253 regarding possibly 
increased constituency pressures due to finance. 
See Jacobson and Connor, see note 5 at 475-7. 
Economist gth July, 1955, p. 105 (italics added); and concerning 
M.Ps who are ionnaires, see John H. Millett, see note 5 at 919. 
Quotations from The Economist, 26th March, 1955, p. 1064, and 
19th February, 1955, P- 617. : 
Rebecca West, “The Tribunal That Stirred England”, 199 Harper’s 
32 41 : ); of Madeline Robinton, “The Lynskey Tribunal’’, 
Pol. Sci. Q. 109 tr 53); Wilson, Congress: Corruption and Compromise 
(1951) Chap. 13. “[I]n each of the . . . [four] by-elections since 1945 
at which the previous member had left the House under some sort of 
a cloud, there has been a swing against the offender’s party... .” 
Economist 2and January, 1955, P- 259. 
For parallel perquisites in the U.S. Congress, see Cong. Record 
2oth June, 1956, P; 9621; of. Zbranck and Trost, “The Texas 
) tor: Hon. Solon and Mr. Economic Man”, 35 Tex. L, Rev. 113 
1956). 
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26. 


29. 


30. 


Economist 20th March, 1954, p. 841. £500 or more was claimed 
84 per cent of the Members. 528 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 55-6. “*M.Ps 
are questioned about deductible ‘ex enses’ by the Inland Revenue 
less closely than are ordinary people”. Economist 17th July, 1954, 
p. 182; of. id. 22nd December, 1956, p. 1037; Manchester Guardian 
editorial, grd June, 1954 (“Expense allowances are apt to mean 
fiddling”). But cf. comments of Mrs. Jean Mann, 528 H.C. Deb. 
(1954) c. 116-20 (many expenses are not deductible). 
uoted in McKenzie, Brith Political Parties (1955) p. 25 


. Id. (italics added); of. id. 554-6; “Class of rw a9 Economist 


25th December, 1 1954 p. 1059. The maximum allowable contributions 
by Labour candidates [including incumbent M.Ps] are the same as 
those that apply to trade unions. See footnote 26 in Newman, see note 
1; of. Rep. of the "955! Labour Party Conf. p. 74 (recommends that 
attempts to exact pledges from candidates be proscribed). While 
checking returns for a 1952 by-election, I noted that the agent for 
the successful Conservative reported that all of the £790 he spent 
came from the candidate. This was not a “‘secret’’ violation, and no 
doubt is atypical. See Allen Potter, ““The English Conservative Con- 
See 9 W. Pol. Q.363, 367 (1956); cf. H. J. Hanham, 
“The Local Organization of the British Labor Party” , id. 376, 380; 
R. H. S. Crossman, Socialism and the New Despotism (1956), p. 22. 
Page xxvi. ““The case for an increase to £1,500 was made convincingly 
by the Select Committee . . . and it is discreditable to the nation that 
some of its legislators should be so ill paid that dignity or efficiency, 
or both, sometimes suffer.” Economist 19th May, 1956, p. 674; cf. id. 
16th June, p. 1080; Conservative Notes on Current Politics 16th July, 1956, 
p. 16. On pay for Ministers and Lords, see Economist 10th December, 
1955 (p- 923), 30th duly, 1955 (Pp. 374), ny 28th January, 1956 
(p. 283); King-Hall, “Should Peers Be Paid ?”’, 7 Parl. Affairs 129, 134 
(1953-4); of. Kahn, “Payment for Political be Public Service”, 
32 Pub. Ad. 181 ( (1954)- 
These figures are collated from several sources, including The Times 
House of Commons, ~~ Parliamentary Companion, Who’s Who, and the 
Directory of Directors ; of. Ross, Elections and Electors (1955) Chap. 26; 
US. News @ World “Report 5th March, 1954, p. 65; Economist 
— ee om 1954, p. 842 (“members can combine such employments 
y ‘directors, lawyers, _— trade union officials and journal- 
ists v wie parliamentary duties . . . in fact, two-thirds of them do”). 

A Member of Parliament may not also be a bankrupt, a civil servant, 
or a direct beneficiary of certain Government contracts; but there are 
puzzling borderlines, e.g., he can be both managing director and 
shareho of a corporation with Government contracts, and even 
personal contracts with the Government are allowed when the subject 
is land. Parker's Election Agent and Returning Officer (5th ed. 1950) 
PP- 44, 51-8; of. Thomas, “What is an Office of Profit?” Listener 
s ith A ates me he 1955s Pp. a0 Gowan, “...A Note on Ministerial 

, 30 Pub. Ad. 159 (1952); 496 H.C. Deb. (1952) 702; 
cen September, 1956, p. 698. 


. “(Like the Leader of the Opposition, I have seen hon. Members 


dying on their feet in this House because they could not afford to 
leave it.” Sir Robert Boothby, 528 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 45. 
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See Allen Potter, ““The English Conservative Constituency Associa- 
tion”, 9 W. Pol. Q.363, 368, n. 20 (1956) (‘Probably very few of the 
Conservative candidates are formally sponsored, though they may be 
given sinecure business posts that serve as subsidies.”’) ; cf. Trollope, 
Can You Forgive Her? (Oxford Crown ed. 1948) Vol. 2, p. 316 
(“Companies . . . would be glad to have him as a director, paying him 
a guinea a day, or perhaps more, for his hour’s attendance... ; and 
in the City he might turn that ‘M.P.’ which belonged to him to good 
account in various ways.”); id. 42 (“‘I don’t call a man half a 
Member when he’s brought in like that’, said Mr. Scruby.... ‘He 
can’t do what he likes with his vote. He ain’t independent’.”). And 
see Ross, Parliamentary Representation (2nd ed. 1948) p. 163. 

Special Report of the Select Committee on the House of Commons 
Disqualification Bill, 26th July, 1956, P: 2. 

The Committee of Privileges posed that “it would certainly be 
improper for a member to enter into any arrangement fettering his 
complete independence . .. by undertaking to press some particular 
point of view on behalf of an outside interest, whether for reward or 
not”. Report of 17th June, 1947, p. xii (italics added). 

440 H.C. Deb. (1947) c. 299, 307, 337; of. Churchill’s comments 
beginning on p. 6 of the 17th June, 1947 report of the Committee of 
Privileges; and see Hitchner, ““The Labour Government and the 
House of Commons”, 5 W. Pol. Q. 417, 439 (1952) (“‘dubious... 
whether such a motion can resolve all inconsistencies”) ; Ross, Parlia- 
mentary Representation (2nd ed. 1948) p. 137 (““Those who pay the 
piper will expect to call the tune.”’). 

Cf. the Committee of Privileges report of 4th August, 1943: A firm 
wanting eleven M.P.s to witness its prosecution in Cheshire by the 
Board of Trade wrote to each, “‘[I]t would be only right for us to 
stand your expenses in full... and as an earnest of our good faith 
[we] enclose cheque for £5”. Held: “[I]ll advised... but...no 
breach of privilege’’, even though “‘. . . the real intention... was... 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Government Department con- 
cerned to withdraw the prosecution’’. And see “‘Contacts, Characters, 
and the Constitution”, 119 Justice of the Peace 278 (1955), regarding 
Lord Milner’s £250. 

The last quotation appears in 522 H.C. Deb. (1954) c. 990, and 
relates to a debate regarding M.Ps financially interested in broad- 
casting. The Speaker’s 1953 ruling appears in 510 H.C. Deb. (1953) 
Cc. 2039 (italics added). Also see 522 id. 206 (members engaged in 
advertising and in manufacture of wireless equipment can none- 
theless vote for commercial T.V.). 

(1947) p. 393 of. id. 46; Beer, see note 4 at 5. 

onomist 24th December, 1955, p. 1096; id. gth July, p. 118. 


. 10. 
527 H.C. beb. (1954) c. 1467; and see John Millett, see note 5 at 
915. Concerning the Council of Retail Distributors, “all of its 
presidents... have been Conservative M.Ps. Of its twenty-seven 
vice-presidents in 1950, eighteen were also Conservative re” 
Rogow, see note 5 at 147; and as to the Joint East and Central 
African Board see Kathleen Stahl, The Metropolitan Organization of 
British Colonial Trade (1951) p. 190. With respect to M.Ps and trade 
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union sponsorship, “Where the union’s aid goes beyond the election 
subscription to the direct or indirect payment of the M.P. (whether 
or not he holds formal office in the union), there can be little doubt 
that the union thinks of the M.P., and he thinks of himself, as in some 
sense a spokesman for union views and policies. Indeed it is not 
uncommon for trade union members to refer, on the floor, to their 
special status as representatives of trade unionists, or even of a 
particular union.”. Hennesy, see note 5 at 1063. 


. Parliament (1940) pp. 33, 46. 
See note 1. 
Practical Socialism for Britain ( 35) P P- 5 
496 H.C. Deb. (a7 7025 ¢ ~L Burn, “Electoral Corruption in 
the Nineteenth Parliamentary Affairs 437, 442 (1951) 
(“The difficulty is a bee ps a particular movement of opinion 
ought to be . . . supported by legislative sanctions.”). Justice Brandeis 


once stated, publ city is justly commended. . . . Sunlight is said to 
be the best of disinfectants ; electric light the most efficient | pees 


. (New York: Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 242, 1 156) Pp. 
- 20 Modern L. Rev. 52, 54 (1957); f. Mallalieu, Pattee ites Anne”, 


New Statesman and ation, March 16th, 1957, p. 328. 
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THE GOLD COAST (GHANA): MINISTERS 


AND OFFICIALS 
III 


THE KEY TO RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
By H. V. WisEMAN 


HE successful evolution of the Executive Council into a 

responsible Cabinet and the development of the right 

relations between such Cabinet and the Legislature 
depend primarily upon political solutions. Responsible govern- 
ment involves also the achievement of right relationships 
between Ministers and officials and the acceptance of the con- 
ventions of ministerial responsibility. This article examines the 
extent to which such relationships and conventions are affected 
by the conditions of Crown Colony government and the 
peculiar problems of the period of transition to self-government, 
and how they have in fact worked under recent Colonial 
Constitutions, especially in the Gold Coast. 

We are not concerned with collective responsibility, some 
aspects of which were discussed in previous articles. Nor shall 
we discuss in detail the relations between Ministers and those 
officials who continue to sit in the Executive Council on terms 
of equality with Ministers. The “mixed council” is a tran- 
sitional device; ex officio Ministers must disappear with the 
achievement of full self-government. Meanwhile, their relations 
with elected Ministers must be as harmonious as in the Gold 
Coast. To quote Dr. Nkrumah in 1952, “Relations with ex 
officio Ministers have been cordial. And we, the Representative 
Ministers . .. have decided policy, not the ex officio Ministers. 
... Any talk, therefore, of African Ministers being dictated to 
by ex officio Ministers and Civil Servants is an illusion which 
must be dispelled”. Nevertheless, the Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast would always have agreed that “not until these 
alien officials become part and parcel of the Gold Coast Civil 
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Service will the Government become the real masters of their 
own home’’.! This position was in fact reached in 1954. 

Our concern here, however, is with the relationship between 
Ministers who are in general charge of departments and the 
officials responsible, under them, for administration—in par- 
ticular the Permanent Secretary at the head of the official 
departmental hierarchy. The theory of this relationship is 
simple. The Minister is constitutionally supreme and answer- 
able for each and every act of his department. In practice the 
relationship is far from simple. For “‘everyone with the least 
acquaintance with government cannot but be aware that there 
is a give and take between every Minister and his chief 
officials which makes the latter unseen partners, as it were, in 
the purposes he seeks to implement”.? Human factors are 
involved in this process of give and take and set against these 
“‘the constitutional relationship which establishes the Minister 
as unquestionably predominant is unimportant’’.* Previous 
experience, notably in Ceylon, shows that the attitudes and 
conventions necessary to the successful working of this delicate 
balance of power and influence will not be easy to come by 
against a background of Crown Colony government.‘ 

Ministerial-official relations, unlike other aspects of self- 
government, cannot be institutionalized. Even when the consti- 
tutional conventions of cabinet government are embodied in 
an Order in Council, as in Ceylon and Malta, their day-to-day 
working is more a matter of spirit than of form. Indeed, 
elaborate machinery may hinder rather than help. The 
Waddington Commission on British Guiana, for example, while 
anticipating loyal co-operation between Méinisters and 
officials, recommended formal arrangements to resolve possible 
disputes. The official would submit a written statement of his 
own standpoint to the Minister who would forward it with his 
observations to the Court of Policy (Cabinet) for decision. Such 
provision was included in the 1951 Trinidad Constitution and 


* Padmore, The Gold Coast Revolution, p. 103. 
® Laski, on the Constitution, p. J6s- 
sg Critchley, The Civil Service Today, p. 83. 
* cf. Jennings, The Constitution of Conlon, esp. Chap. 10. 
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in the 1954 Constitutions for the Gambia and the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. No such provisions were made in the 
Gold Coast. The best that can be said of such formal arrange- 
ments is that while they may be deemed necessary in the early 
stages of a ministerial system their frequent use could only 
imply failure to work the system properly. Like the Governor’s 
reserve powers they must remain the medicine and not become 
the daily diet of the Constitution. Only a sick man requires 
constant doses. 

There are, however, some institutional arrangements which 
appear to be a sine qua non of success, though of themselves they 
cannot ensure it. For example, the powers and status of 
Ministers must be clearly defined and the responsibility con- 
ferred on them must be real. Where this is not done, as in 
Jamaica (1944-53) and Nigeria (1951-53) disputes and an 
evasion of responsibility are inevitable. As the Rendel Com- 
mission on Singapore insisted, Ministers must perform “‘in 
fact .. . all the duties normally performed by the Cabinet in a 
fully self-governing State’. In the Gold Coast these require- 
ments were met from the outset. Under the 1950 Order in 
Council the Governor (after 1952 in consultation with the 
Prime Minister) might charge any member of the Executive 
Council with the responsibility for any department. Ministers 
might be provided with Parliamentary Secretaries. More 
important, a Permanent Secretary was to be appointed for 
each Ministry; he would, “subject to the general direction and 
control of his Minister, exercise supervision over the depart- 
ment... for which his Minister was responsible”’.’ This may 
be contrasted with Nigeria where under the 1951 Constitution 
the Minister performed his functions “in association with the 
appropriate officer’. 

The allocation of duties to Ministers also presupposes the 
clear demarcation of the departments involved so that each is 
a clearly defined area of political responsibility for a single 
Minister. The typical Colonial Secretariat must be decentral- 
ized, work must be routed through the department’s own 
secretariat and its Permanent Secretary direct to the Cabinet. 


'S.I. 1950, No, 2094, Section 27 (2), 
95 4 7 
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The basis of this is the “Member System” adopted in some 
East and Central African Colonies from World War II on- 
wards. The essence of responsible government is the placing of 
a political head, the Minister, over each such reorganized 
department. Failure to carry out such administrative reorganiz- 
ation, as in Jamaica and Nigeria, brings inevitable difficulties. 
As the Donoughmore Commission on Ceylon emphasized, 
these changes ought to be “carefully prepared for and 
elaborated in advance of constitutional changes... in order 
that the new Ministers...may be given every chance of 
success”. Ministerial control “necessitates the Minister’s having 
only one department which is politically in his control and 
administratively in the control of his Permanent Secretary”. 
These structural changes in the administrative machine were 
carried out in the Gold Coast in advance of the establishment 
of ministerial responsibility, which helps to explain the relative 
success of the new system there. 

However, more important than any of these institutional 
devices are the attitudes of Ministers and officials. The former, 
drawn from the ranks of politicians who in the struggle for self- 
government have consistently opposed the Administration, 
have encouraged extremist politics, and who may have 
encouraged the belief that, as Mr. Awolowo put it, self- 
government like the Kingdom of Heaven would bring all 
things else, must accept responsibility for their country’s 
affairs. They must avoid the kind of corruption revealed by the 
Korsah Committee (1953-54) and the Jibowu Commission 
(1956) in the Gold Coast. They must develop a constructive 
attitude towards problems of government, sometimes accept- 
ing policies which in the days of Crown Colony government 
they would have rejected. They must overcome the dis- 
advantages of inexperience without either leaning too heavily 
upon their officials or seeking to blame the latter for failure. 
On the whole, Gold Coast Ministers were successful in coping 
with these transitional difficulties. Indeed, some Jamaican 
leaders considered that the way in which the Convention 

1 Ceylon Sessional Paper XIV of 1944 in Cmd. 6677 (Soulbury Com- 
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People’s party “passed from agitation to more constructive 
effort pointed the lesson which passed Jamaica by”’. Dr. Nkru- 
mah’s acceptance of “‘cutting-out”’ to eradicate the swollen- 
shoot disease which threatened the cocoa industry was a 
courageous reversal of his policy when in opposition. His 
reaction to the Volta scheme, with his party and Cabinet 
divided and public opinion hostile, was statesmanlike. His 
assurances to officials that though “many a time some of us, 
in periods of emotion, have uttered words that may hurt... 
our words have been directed not against you personally, but 
against the Crown Colony system”, helped to ensure co- 
operation between officials and their “political masters”. 
Recent events in the Gold Coast may give rise to doubt whether 
this honeymoon period can continue after independence, but 
the causes of such misgivings lie deeper than any question of 
the conventions of ministerial responsibility. 

At this point brief reference may be made to one possible 
way of helping to ensure good ministerial-official relations. In 
France, on the theory that the Minister needs assistance and 
advice derived neither from his political subordinates nor from 
his permanent officials who themselves need “‘to be watched 
and controlled”, the Minister brings in with him some six 
personal or political friends to serve as a buffer between him 
and his officials. This “ministerial cabinet” brings obvious 
dangers of abuse, and also the serious disadvantage that 
permanent officials not unnaturally resent being shadowed and 
reported on by mere novices. Yet an experienced observer of 
France has argued that “whatever its dangers, an institution 
of the ‘cabinet’ type is indispensable if the changing Ministers 
are to keep any effective control over their permanent advisers. 
It is an essential safeguard against rule by bureaucracy . . . and 

. at least ensures that the Minister can choose personal 
collaborators sympathetic to him and to his policy and 
diminishes the temptations to make promotions on a party 
basis”. Experience in the Gold Coast suggests that despite the 
tendency on the part of Ministers to mistrust European officials 
this French device is unnecessary. It is, however, worth 

1 Williams, Politics in Post-War France, p. 327, footnote 1 and p. 389. 
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consideration where circumstances appear to justify it and par- 
ticularly where it is not possible at once to meet a ministerial 
demand that local personnel be appointed to top-ranking 
administrative posts. 

We have spoken so far mainly of ministerial attitudes. 
Official attitudes are perhaps more important since officials 
must be prepared above all to respond in accordance with the 
necessary conventions of ministerial responsibility. It is “a 
serious blunder to introduce parliamentary institutions with- 
out first making sure that the civil service understands the 
process”. In 1951 Dr. Nkrumah declared that the real test 
would be whether the Permanent Secretaries were prepared to 
co-operate with the African Ministers. The factors likely to 
influence colonial civil servants in their attitudes to the new 
system of responsible government are not easy to summarize in 
a short article. The most we can do is to indicate some of these 
factors and attempt an estimate of their relative importance— 
bearing in mind that the severest tests must come during the 
early stages of the new system. Ministers then are new to their 
work and officials may fear a regression in efficiency. If such 
regression leads to mutual recrimination between Ministers 
and officials, each seeking to avoid blame by blaming the other, 
the system will get off to a bad start. 

Yet colonial civil servants will have been used to a virtual 
mingling of ministerial and official functions. Under the new 
system they can no longer directly influence legislative and 
executive councils. They have less freedom of action, less sense 
of personal achievement. The Minister will get the public 
credit for good results while the official, in Sir Edward Bridges’ 
words, “‘aware of the political content of his work . . . must be 
the least political of all animals”. As wider powers are given to 
Ministers and if things do not go well, there may be a tendency 
on the part of officials “‘to weary, and again blame anything 
rather than their own lack of perseverance’’.? The official has 
not only to be willing to apply policies in large part formulated 
by others, but also to demonstrate his belief in them. The new 


1 The Economist, 7th April, 1956, “‘Singapore’s Sack Race’’. 
? Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, p. 409. 
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methods have little chance of success unless they are put into 
effect by senior officials who sincerely believe they are sound. 

If the late Harold Laski is right in stating that “dining and 
wining” together, and a common social and educational back- 
ground assist in bringing Ministers and officials together, 
clearly racial attitudes and Dr. Nkrumah’s warning against 
“fraternization” may create difficulties. This subject is too 
wide to pursue here, but reference must be made to the 
relations between colonial civil servants and the “new native 
intelligentsia” who are most likely to have become Ministers. 
We have it on no less authority than that of the Director of 
Recruitment at the Colonial Office in 1946 that colonial civil 
servants have been notably less successful in their relations with 
this section of the community. The obverse side of this prob- 
lem is the tendency to pamper ad nauseam the Chiefs—as Mr. 
Awolowo puts it in his Paths to Nigerian Freedom. Officials appear 
to underestimate the great influence of the new leaders and 
tend to regard them as a small minority seeking their own ends 
as much as those of the community. Moreover it is just these 
politically-conscious leaders who in the past have been most 
outspoken in their comments on officialdom and who have 
controlled the press which so often revelled in uninhibited 
attacks on “expatriates”. Against such a background fruitful 
human relations are inevitably difficult to develop. 

Further, colonial administrators have for long enjoyed 
considerable autonomy. They have been effectively controlled 
neither by the local legislature nor by the Colonial Office and 
Parliament. Moreover, many heads of departments are tech- 
nical or professional officers, who, for reasons into which it is 
not possible to go here, may find it less easy to adjust them- 
selves to the requirements of the ministerial system.! Again, 
the spirit and training of the Colonial Service in general, 
including the Administrative Branch, have not been those of 
the Home Civil Service where the implications of ministerial 
responsibility have for long been understood and respected; in 
no field of public service has the bureaucracy been more 


1 For a brief discussion of this point cf. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in 
Great Britain, p. 194. 
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unhampered than in the Colonies. Frequent transfers, and 
loyalty to a unified service rather than to a particular territory 
also create an atmosphere very different from that at home. 
On the other hand, in the Gold Coast many of the difficulties 
which might have arisen from this kind of background appear 
to have been successfully overcome. Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
and the permanent officials were, in fact, accused of being 
pro-C.P.P.! What they were actually doing was to “‘carry out 
C.P.P. policies and to administer them with vigour. It is fair 
to assume that they would have been prepared to do the same 
for any other political party in power’’.} 

Nevertheless, even in the Gold Coast, as it became clear 
that a Gold Coast Civil Service free from the Secretary of 
State’s control must be established, many colonial servants 
began to fear for their positions. Guarantees of salaries, pen- 
sions, retirement rights and freedom from political influence 
had to be ensured. Despite Dr. Nkrumah’s statesmanlike 
approach to these problems, the services of many Europeans 
were lost. Other officials were naturally alarmed at the growing 
demand for the appointment of more Africans to top-ranking 
posts. The worst features of the problem in Singapore in 1956 
were avoided, but administrative breakdown often seemed just 
around the corner. This, however, was not so much because 
those officials who stayed on failed to accept the conventions 
of ministerial responsibility as because too many were not pre- 
pared to work under such a system. 

This brings us to our last general point, the relationship 
between the establishment of a locally-staffed civil service and 
the successful working of self-government. The status of the 
civil service is not just an administrative question. Even though 
colonial leaders do not aim to make the public service a 
political body, “it has inevitably become a subject of great 
political interest because political advance had outstripped the 
advance of Africanization”’.? The placing of local men in the 
key administrative, legal and financial posts is a logical sequel 
—better, a preliminary—to self-government. The pace of 


1 Kimble, The Machinery of Self-Government, p. 96. 
* Padmore, op. cit., p. 190. 
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“Nativization” must obviously to some extent depend on the 
available personnel and British colonial policy has not in the 
past appeared to realize the connection between self-govern- 
ment and a local civil service. Moreover, the creation of such 
a service is not a substitute for political self-government. Never- 
theless such a service may help, firstly, in a general way, by 
creating a better atmosphere in which the ministerial system 
may work. During 1953 feelings ran high on this matter in the 
Gold Coast. Criticisms of the pace of Africanization were made 
in the Assembly. Pressure was brought to bear to bring 
experienced Africans from other professions into some key 
posts in the civil service and to promote others over the heads 
of Europeans. Dr. Nkrumah had to assure the Assembly that 
he “had embarked on a full-blooded policy of Africanization 
to achieve our aim as quickly as it is humanly possible to do so. 
There can be no doubt that African civil servants would best 
understand their own people’. Clearly, to remove the dis- 
advantages and discrimination felt to exist by local civil servants 
must help to create a more favourable atmosphere. Thus there 
may be good arguments for pushing ahead with the develop- 
ment of a local service even if certain initially harmful effects 
upon the standard of administration may be expected. It is a 
question of striking a balance. 

More important to our main line of thought, however, is 
the question whether a local civil service will more—or less— 
easily develop those attitudes required by a ministerial system. 
This will depend upon the qualities we may expect to find in 
the locally recruited officials. In Grenada, for example, it was 
feared that the educated civil servant was unsympathetic 
towards the majority party, Mr. Gairey’s Mental and Manual 
Workers’ Union. More generally, there is first the question of 
corruption. Dr. Nkrumah has on more than one occasion 
referred to bribery and corruption in the Gold Coast. Secondly, 
standards may be different—not necessarily inferior. Nepotism 
may be the wrong word for a Confucian concern for the family. 
Thirdly, impersonal standards of integrity, loyalty to a pro- 
fession rather than to a person, may not easily be understood. 
Though an official serves a Minister, his loyalty is funda- 
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mentally to the temporary political head of a department, not 
to an individual as such. It must at once be transferred to a new 
Minister. Moreover, it derives from a more fundamental 
loyalty, that to the traditions of the service which themselves 
demand a loyalty to a political Minister. Where authority and 
service are essentially personal in very large degree, this “‘dis- 
embodied” loyalty is not easy to develop. Time is of the essence 
and meanwhile, if other kinds of loyalties become somewhat 
eroded there may be some recession of standards. 

Fourthly, all these problems are bound up with the question 
of politics in the civil service. Ministers and local officials very 
frequently belong to the same educated class which has been in 
the forefront of the struggle for self-government, and are likely 
to have been closely associated in that struggle. The local civil 
service has not always been so dissociated from politics as in the 
U.K. and “these modifications of British practice seem well jus- 
tified since . .. in many colonial areas a majority of the educated 
persons are civil servants”.! On the other hand, political con- 
nections must be severed when a full ministerial system is 
established. As the Masterman Committee put it—and the 
Waddington Commission on British Guiana fully endorsed the 
opinion—‘“‘the political neutrality of the Civil Service is a 
fundamental feature of British democratic government and it 
is essential for its efficient operation. It must be maintained 
even at the cost of some political liberty by certain of those who 
elect to enter the service.” Hence the importance of the Public 
Service Commission,? which has been accepted in the Gold 
Coast as in other colonial territories. As Dr. Nkrumah declared 
in 1953, “it should be remembered that the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the Civil Service were designed to 
perpetuate the best British traditions that the Civil Service 
should be kept completely free from political influence”’. 

The conclusion would seem to be that a local civil service 
will assist generally in ensuring the right atmosphere for a 
ministerial system, that it will, given the necessary safeguards, 


1 Western Political Quarterly, June 1956, pp. 258-282. 
2 cf. Fournal of Public Administration, Autumn 1951. Sinker, What are 
Public Commissions For? 
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develop the attitudes required for such a system, and that in 
any event such a service, if not a pre-requisite of self-govern- 
ment, will inevitably be demanded as a necessary feature of it. 

Of all the subjects discussed in the series of articles of which 
this is the last, the problem of ministerial official relations is 
least easy to define and most difficult to solve by means of 
institutional devices. Parliamentary government is never just 
a matter of constitutional forms. Without the assistance of ever- 
developing conventions it must inevitably fail. 


[Concluded | 
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AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


by RonALD PREsTON 


HE stability of present-day Austrian politics contrasts 

strongly with the anarchy and civil strife of the time 

between the two world wars; this is a matter of pride 
and, still more of relief, to the average Austrian whose worst 
fear is to fall back again into the bad old rut. This stability 
combined with an unprecedented economic prosperity is the 
achievement of the two major Austrian political parties, the 
Conservative Austrian Peoples party and the Socialists. Since 
1945 they have sunk the bitter differences between them stem- 
ming from civil war times of 1934 and worked together in the 
close harness of coalition. Together they have maintained 
social peace in Austria and made possible the orderly social 
transformation of the country. 

Outside influences helped powerfully to throw the two old 
rivals, the “Blacks” and the “Reds” as they are popularly 
called, into each other’s arms. One was the political climate of 
post-war Austria, weary of strife and tired of extremists and 
ideologists, favourable in fact to moderate practical men, who, 
fortunately for the country, also happened to be in control of 
the two main political groupings. Another and more important 
unifying factor was Allied occupation and the spur it gave to 
the formation of a government of national unity to resist 
foreign pressure, more particularly Russian pressure, out to 
mould post-war Austrian politics, if given the slightest chance, 
according to its own communist model. The amazing success 
of the coalition in just this, keeping communist influences out 
of the administration, maintaining national unity and, at the 
same time, with foreign, especially American help, building 
up the country’s economy, has convinced most Austrians of 
the vital importance of maintaining this coalition of national 
unity, at least while times continue troubled. 

Herr Helmer, socialist Minister of the Interior, who played 
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a vital role in resisting Russian backed communists penetrat- 
ing into his key ministry, put it this way recently: “the method 
of coalition has stood the test, and we will stick to it so long as 
Austria remains on the dividing line between two power blocs 
who view each other with great mistrust. In Austria there 
must be no spark, for it would leap into the powder keg of 
world politics and an explosion could have unforeseeable 
consequences.” 

Behind this there is also the widespread feeling that 
democracy in Austria is still a tender plant and the fear that to 
abandon the coalition before it has further matured would risk 
a return to the old strife. The two coalition partners are at 
present roughly equal in strength and neither in the eyes of the 
other could be trusted, if in power alone, not to ride rough- 
shod over the interests of the minority representing the other 
half, almost, of the country; the idea of a “loyal opposition” 
has also not had time to take root in a country with no real 
parliamentary tradition. Yet neither party could rule the 
country against the other without recourse to dictatorship. 

This more or less permanent coalition between the social- 
ists and the A.P.P., it has been maintained since 1945 and 
weathered four general elections, has led to their evolving a 
method of joint rule based on what amounts to a political spoils 
system known as the “proporz”’. 

Before the war the civil service and the economic agencies 
were in the hands mainly of the middle classes and a preserve, 
therefore, of the Christian Socialists. The Socialist party were 
dominant in the Municipality of Vienna, the Chamber of 
Labour, the Trade Unions, and Social Insurance agencies. 
After 1945 the socialists demanded that the administration be 
“democratized”, and a systematic personnel policy was agreed 
upon in which posts in the state administration were assigned 
to party nominees (originally down to localities with popula- 
tions of over 10,000) in agreed proportion based on parlia- 
mentary strength. 

Today the two big parties monopolize the administration, 
the nationalized banks and other economic agencies from top 
to bottom: the country has in fact been divided into two roughly 
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equal party spheres of influence and it has become almost 
impossible to obtain a post in these fields except through party 
influence. 

Here is how the “‘proporz” works at the top: the A.P.P. 
gained eighty-two seats to the socialists’ seventy-four in the last 
general elections; on the basis of this the Chancellorship is 
held by Herr Raab, who is the chairman of the A.P.P., 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Pittermann, is the chairman of the 
Socialist party. Four ministries including the Ministry of the 
Interior are socialist held, five including Finance and Foreign 
Affairs are A.P.P. held. The A.P.P. has a State Secretary in 
the Ministry of the Interior to counterbalance the socialist 
minister and the socialists a State Secretary in the Foreign 
Ministry. 

What often happens at Cabinet Meetings is apparently 
that when a new issue comes up each group of ministers first 
decide on their party line separately, they then meet and dis- 
cuss it. If there is no agreement the matter is often shelved until 
a fresh effort to settle it can be made at a more propitious time. 

As the only other two parties represented in parliament, 
the right wing Freedom party of Austria (with six deputies) 
and the Communist party (three deputies) are negligible 
quantities, the political effect of the “‘proporz’’ system has been 
to reduce the importance of parliament as a forum for the 
elaboration of public policy in favour of inter-coalition party 
bargaining behind closed doors. The parties themselves, though 
retaining the trappings of democracy, are authoritarian. The 
leaders in the executive committees control the party officials 
and through them the rank and file. This and the permanent 
Sraktions zwang—equivalent to a three line whip—on parlia- 
mentary deputies makes it perfectly possible, and indeed, com- 
mon for the leaders of the A.P.P. and the Socialist party to 
make decisions of national importance together, whether in 
parliamentary or joint-party committee, to the exclusion of the 
public. 

What the two parties decide among themselves, whether it 
be new legislation, budgetary matters, or foreign policy is then 
presented for the formal approval of the lower house, the 
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“National Rat” which, with 156 deputies out of 165, they 
control between them. 

On such occasions there tends to be less of a genuine debate 
than an exposition of different standpoints within the two 
government parties over which a compromise has previously 
been made. Only the small voices of the communists and 
members of the F.P.A., the latter to a much less extent, can be 
heard in opposition; but even their activity is hamstrung by 
the statutory provision that the signature of four deputies is 
required before an interpolation can be made (it is both made 
and answered in writing) and eight signatures for the presenta- 
tion of a bill. 

A further inhibiting influence is the “coalition pact” 
between the two parties which prevents either from supporting 
legislation moved by the opposition even if it approves of it. 
It has been said that nowadays plenary sessions of the National 
Council are short, Parliamentary Committee meetings but a 
little longer, longest of all are the meetings of the Party Coali- 
tion Committee. 

The stunting effect of these practices on parliamentary life 
is generally recognized and deplored but it is held to be the 
lesser evil, preferable to the lively and often acrimonious debat- 
ing between the two wars which led to paralysis. Old hands at 
the parliamentary game stress the changed atmosphere among 
the deputies and politeness and conciliation. There may no 
longer be the personalities among the deputies that there used 
to be, but the results have been more practical. Propaganda 
oratory in the plenum of the lower house has given place to 
practical horse-dealing in committee. 

A description of the workings of Austrian democracy 
requires some mention of the interessen Verbénde—common 
interest associations—they could in some cases even be called 
pressure groups. These associations cover the whole range of 
Austrian society from the powerful socialist controlled Trade 
Unions and the A.P.P. controlled Farmers’ Union, to the 
League of the War Blind. At times they can have a more power- 
ful influence on affairs even than the parties. They are con- 
stantly struggling to obtain or increase their influence, in the 
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parties, in the civil service, in parliament and in the govern- 
ment. The three ‘‘chambers”, the Federal Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Chamber of Agriculture—A.P.P. preserves— 
and the Chamber of Workers and Employers, under socialist 
influence, established by statute are particularly important in 
this connection. Though in principle only advisory, in practice 
they make the real decision in a number of important sectors 
of state action. 

In fact the influence of party controlled bureaucracy and 
of the interest groups, even in legislation, is now so great that, 
in the view of many Austrians, the constitutional functions of 
Parliament are being severely encroached upon. The legal seats 
of power in the State correspond less and less to the actual ones. 

Although the Austrian Parliament is nominally a two 
chamber system, the importance of the upper house, the 
Bundesrat or Federal Council, has become secondary, making 
the “National Rat” or National Council the supreme legisla- 
tive organ. 

The National Council comprises 165 deputies elected by 
universal suffrage of persons having reached the age of twenty 
on a system of proportional representation. To be eligible for 
election as a deputy one must have reached the age of twenty- 
six. The Council is elected for a four-year term and normally 
sits for a minimum of three months in the spring and a mini- 
mum of four months in the autumn. In addition special sessions 
may be ordered by the President of the Republic if the govern- 
ment, the Federal Council, or at least a third of the National 
Council demands this. The National Council may either be 
dissolved by its simply passing a law to that effect or by order 
of the President. The President may also dissolve the National 
Council if he deems it arbeitsunfahig—incapable of fulfilling its 
functions properly—as for instance when the passing of a law is 
continually obstructed by a powerful minority. But on new 
elections being held he cannot do this a second time. A quorum 
of one third of the total number of deputies is required before 
the National Council can sit and decisions are made, except in 
some special cases, by simple majority. 

The main business of parliament is performed in com- 
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mittees of which there are at present some eighteen. Some are 
permanent, others ad hoc and their members are elected by 
proportional representation. 

They are, of course, dominated by the two coalition 
partners to the exclusion of virtually all opposition, though the 
right wing F.P.A. is now represented in the Main committee 
and most of the others. The fraktions zwang usually operates also 
in committee so that even here committee members are 
negotiating with each other along hard and fast party lines. The 
Main committee is a statutory one, its agreement being first 
required in a number of fields of federal jurisdiction, mostly 
financial. Other permanent committees are assigned specific 
functions such as the finance and budget committees, acting 
mostly as a link between the various Government ministries 
and the National Council. 

Technically bills are given three readings but even here the 
“proporz” has its influence, the first reading of a government 
bill being usually avoided so that the bill can be sent straight 
into committee where the two coalition parties can haggle over 
it in secret. This enables the initiators to avoid publicly pinning 
themselves down on a point which they might later have to 
agree to modify in the give and take of coalition compromise. 

The principal function of the upper house or Federal 
Council seems to be to safeguard the federal character of the 
constitution; its role in legislation is negligible. It comprises 
fifty members elected by the provincial councils of the nine 
Austrian provinces in proportion to the size of their population. 
The house renews itself parallel to the renewal of the pro- 
vincial diets through new elections which occur at different 
times so that the deputies are re-elected or replaced piecemeal. 
They need not be( but can be) members of the provincial diets 
in order to be elected, but they must be eligible for election 
to the diets. 

The statutory requirement of eight signatures for intro- 
ducing bills precludes either of the opposition parties, each of 
whom have less than this number of deputies, from doing this. 

The work of the Federal Council comprises co-operating in 
legislation and supervising federal administration. It may 
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initiate a bill in the lower house through the Federal Govern- 
ment, though the government is not obliged to agree to do this. 
Its rights of political control are restricted, it may make an 
interpolation in the lower house and move resolutions, it may 
also delay but not veto the passage of a bill. Of this right the 
Federal Council has made use five times since the end of the 
war; the procedure is that if the Federal Council disapproves 


of a bill which has passed its third reading in the lower house ° 


it may, within eight weeks of this, raise a formal objection 
which is then passed in written form via the Federal Govern- 
ment back to the National Council. The National Council, 
provided there is a quorum of half its deputies, may stand by 
its original decision in which case the bill becomes law. 

In addition to the normal form of law making, the Austrian 
constitution provides for legislation by referendum or popular 
demand. Provided it has the signatures of at least 200,000 
voters, or half the votes from three provinces, a bill may be 
initiated from outside parliament. A referendum is held if a 
majority of deputies in the National Council call for it, if an 
over-all change of the constitution is proposed, or if minor 
alterations in the constitution are contemplated provided one 
third of the deputies in either house demand it. 

Owing to the cumbersome procedure involved, the practical 
significance of these two methods has been very limited. 

Little more than a figure head in the 1920 constitution of 
the first Austrian Republic, the President was given powers, 
by an amendment of the constitution in 1929, approaching 
those of the President of the United States. However, given the 
political stability ensured by the permanent coalition between 
the socialists and the Austrian Peoples party, the last two 
Austrian Presidents did not find it necessary to make use of 
them preferring for the most part to abide by the formal 
functions of the Austrian head of State. 

Under the constitution the President is ex officio the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, which, after the 
signing of the Austrian State Treaty two years ago are only 
now being formed. His other duties include the calling and 
dissolution of the National Council, the calling of Joint 
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National Council and Federal Council Sessions, the nomination 
and dismissal of the Federal Government. 

In addition the Austrian President has the right to issue 
emergency decrees on the recommendation of the Federal 
Government, provided the National Council cannot, for one 
reason or another, meet in time to deal with the emergency. 
This right, however, is hedged about by various safeguards 
designed to prevent a violation of the constitution. Such 
decrees must not, for instance, change constitutional laws or 
lead to permanent economic burden on the federation. Such 
presidential decrees were last used in Austria in 1955 to deal 
with sudden serious flooding of the Danube in the summer. 

The President is elected for a six year term by universal 
ballot, voting being compulsory. Between 1931 and 1945 the 
President of the Republic was elected, according to the pro- 
visions of the 1920 constitution by the Federal Assembly. 1951 
saw the first general Presidential elections. 

The post of President of the Republic is the only major one 
in the state which has not been directly affected by the 
‘“‘proporz” system. In both the last Presidential elections the 
socialists and the Austrian Peoples party put up rival candi- 
dates. The last two Presidents, Dr. Kérner and Dr. Renner, 
were both socialists, but at the same time popular national 
figures, and they are both generally considered to have been 
good and impartial Presidents. 

The fact that all the Presidents since the war have been 
socialists has meant in practice, as it were, rounding off of the 
“‘proporz” system, the President acting as a kind of counter- 
balance to the Federal Chancellor, Herr Raab, the strongest 
politician in Austria. 

One of the principal planks in the Socialist party Presi- 
dential election platform was an appeal to the electorate to 
return Dr. Schaerf, the socialist Vice-Chancellor, who is now 
the new President of the Republic, rather than the rival 
candidate Dr. Denk, so as not to upset the balance of power 
between the two parties in the state. The implication of this 
appeal being that if the A.P.P. candidate were made President, 
the hand of Herr Raab might be so strengthened as to offer 
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him the temptation to try and go it alone without the socialists. 

The A.P.P. counter-propaganda to this was to maintain 
that their candidate, a retired surgeon with little political 
experience, was “‘above party” and his election would there- 
fore begin the dismantling of the “‘proporz”’ system, a process 
highly to be desired, by creating a sphere in the state free from 
party influence beginning from the top. 

In the event the socialist candidate and champion of the 
balance of power between the parties, Dr. Schaerf, the former 
Vice-Chancellor, won though by a narrow majority; and this 
thanks to the unexpected development that not only the float- 
ing vote, but some supporters of the A.P.P. seemed to have 
voted for him. On the whole the claim of Dr. Denk to be above 
party was probably not believed, the fear being that if he 
became President, he would be a mere tool in the hands of the 
A.P.P.; the prospect of such a development with its implication 
to the balance of parties seems to have alarmed even some of 
Herr Raab’s supporters. 

However, it is generally conceded that sooner or later the 
two parties must start disengaging, both in order to permit the 
formation of a true non-partisan civil service, and to develop a 
virile parliamentary life. President Schaerf, on the day of his 
inauguration, made the first move in this direction. He said 
that it would be one of his aims to bring about a reform in the 
recruitment and promotion of civil servants; he wanted to see 
the present system of “protection and party sponsorship” give 
place to one based on real merit. He pointed to the British 
Civil Service as a possible model. 
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THE IRISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1957 
by J. F. S. Ross 


T may facilitate appreciation of the incidents and outcome 
J« this election if we first take a glance at its constitutional 

and political setting. 

The parliament of the Republic of Ireland, known as the 
Oireachtas, consists of the President of Ireland and two Houses: 
a House of Representatives, called Déil Eireann, and a Senate. 
The President, elected by direct popular vote, is not a member 
of either House, nor is he a member of the Government. His 
position corresponds more nearly to that of the President of the 
French Republic than to that of the President of the United 
States of America. The Senate has sixty members, of whom 
eleven are nominated by the Taoiseach (Prime Minister), 
six are elected by the universities, and the remaining forty- 
three are elected as vocational representatives. 

Since the last redistribution of seats in 1947, Dail Eireann 
has consisted of 147 deputies, or Teachtait Ddla (abbreviated to 
“T.D.” after deputies’ names). These are elected by universal 
adult suffrage in forty constituencies returning from three to 
five members each. The maximum life of the Dail is five years, 
but it may be dissolved earlier by the President on the advice of 
the Taoiseach. A general election for the Dail must take place 
within thirty days of a dissolution, and a general election for 
the Senate must follow within a further sixty days. 

Elections to the Dail and—except for the nominated 
members—to the Senate are by means of what the Irish consti- 
tution calls “the system of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote’, but which is more 
accurately described as preferential voling with quota counting. 


1 Methods of election cannot be divided into two simple categories, 
proportional and non-proportional. All systems, other than totalitarian, 
give some degree of proportionality: none gives it to perfection. The term 
proportional representation should therefore be confined to the principle of 
correspondence between the distribution of seats and the distribution 
of votes. Methods of election are best speeified by stating the method of 
voting plus the method of counting. 
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As at present operated in the Dail elections, with nine consti- 
tuencies returning five members each, nine returning four, and 
twenty-two returning only three, the system is not highly 
proportional, though it avoids the excesses so liable to occur 
with plurality systems. 

At the core of the Irish party system is the rivalry between 
the two big parties Fianna Fdil and Fine Gael. Both stem from 
Sinn Féin, the national party that, around the time of the first 
world war, was demanding complete independence for Ireland. 
Their divergence resulted from the split in 1922 over the 
“‘treaty”’ with Britain. From those opposed to that treaty sprang 
Fianna Fil: from those in favour of it came Fine Gael.! These 
two parties between them generally attract something like 
three-quarters of the total vote, and gain about four-fifths of 
the seats ia the Dail. Before 1932 Fine Gael, under its earlier 
name of Cumann na nGaedheal, was the predominant party, but 
for the last quarter of a century Fianna Fail has held the lead. 

The only other party that can be considered as permanent 
and national in character is the Labour party. On an average 
this secures about one-ninth of the votes and one-tenth of the 
seats. Other parties appear from time to time, gain a few seats, 
and struggle along for a while; but their success is usually 
somewhat localized and tends to be evanescent. 

Since 1922 there have been thirteen general elections— 
averaging roughly one every three years—but only five of these 
have led to a change of government. Indeed throughout the 
period the governmental system has been remarkably stable. 
In this thirty-five years Ireland has had only three prime 
ministers—Cosgrave, De Valera, and Costello—while Britain 
has had eight—Bonar Law, Baldwin, Macdonald, Chamber- 
lain, Churchill, Attlee, Eden, and Macmillan. 

The head of the Irish Government is, and always has been, 
directly elected by Dail Eireann at its first meeting after its 
own election. For the ten years from 1922 to 1932 William 
Thomas Cosgrave, of Cumann na nGaedheal, was con- 


1 The name Sinn Féin (‘Ourselves Alone”) dates back to 1905. The name 
Fianna Fadil (“Soldiers of Destiny”) was adopted by the anti-treaty party 
in 1926, and the name Fine Gael (‘Irish Race’’) by their opponents in 1933. 
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tinuously in office. Then followed sixteen years with Eamonn 
De Valera, of Fianna Fail, as head. Since 1948 the premiership 
has alternated between John Aloysius Costello, of Fine Gael, 
and Eamonn De Valera. Costello was Taoiseach from 1948 
to 1951 and from 1954 to 1957: De Valera was Taoiseach from 
1951 to 1954 and has now, once again, been elected to that office. 

The quota electoral method employed in Ireland does not 
give so strong a bias towards a single-party overall majority as 
is imposed by the plurality method in Britain and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless on four occasions—1933, 1938, 1944, and 1957— 
Fianna Fail has won a clear majority of seats in the Dail, while 
in 1937 it held exactly half the membership. In the other 
elections no party has obtained an absolute majority: this, 
however, has not prevented the normal installation and 
functioning of a ministry. Either an inter-party government 
has been put into office by vote of the Dail, or else a one-party 
government has been set up with sufficient support from inde- 
pendent deputies, or those belonging to small parties, to enable 
it to carry on quite well for a reasonably long term of office. 

At the preceding election, in May 1954, Fianna Fail took 
sixty-five seats, Fine Gael fifty, Labour eighteen, Clann na 
Talmhan (“Children of the Land’’—the farmers’ party) five, 
Clann na Poblachta (“Children of the Republic’’) three, and 
Independents, etc., five. The addition of the Chairman’s seat* 
brings the total up to the full number of 147. 

When the 1954 Dail assembled, De Valera was rejected as 
Taoiseach, and in his place Costello was elected by seventy- 
nine votes to sixty-six. For his ministry Mr. Costello selected 
seven members of Fine Gael (in addition to himself), plus four 
members of the Labour party and one of Clann na Talmhan, 
with William Norton, the Labour party leader as Tanaiste, 
or deputy prime minister. This inter-party government 
received also the support of Clann na Poblachta. 

From the start the new Government had an arduous task 
to tackle. Apart from the uncompromising hostility of Fianna 


1 The Ceann Comhairle Pst or Speaker) of the Dail at the time of 
the dissolution is entitled to be re-elected for his old constituency without 
a contest. 
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Fail, which bitterly resented the very existence of the “‘coali- 
tion’’, there were the stubborn facts of the economic situation 
to face. Ireland was, and indeed still is, passing through very 
difficult times. With her main industrial area partitioned-off 
in the “six counties’’, she has not yet succeeded in achieving 
a balanced economy. Unemployment has become a major prob- 
lem, and emigration—deeply rooted in Irish history and tradi- 
tion—is a continual drain on her strength. Neither Fianna Fail 
nor its inter-party rival has so far succeeded, when in power, in 
solving these harassing problems; though each claims to have 
been well on the way to doing so when turned out of office. 
As time went on, the troubles facing the inter-party 
government deepened. The rising tide of unemployment caused 
much discontent and made the position of its Labour members 
increasingly difficult. Three seats were lost to Fianna Fail at 
by-elections—two by Fine Gael and one by Labour—making 
its majority in the Dail more precarious, and its general situa- 
tion more uncomfortable. The last straws were the withdrawal 
early in 1957 of the support of Clann na Poblachta and the 
tabling of a no-confidence motion by its leader, Sean MacBride, 
followed by a similar step by the opposition leader, Eamonn 
De Valera. As this combination spelt almost certain defeat for 
the Government, the Taoiseach preferred to advise the Presi- 
dent to dissolve the Dail and let the electors settle the issue. The 
dissolution decree was accordingly signed by the President on 
12th February, and polling took place on Tuesday 5th March. 
The election campaign was therefore short. Posters and 
other outward signs of the contest were few, and there was little 
excitement. Fianna Fail devoted most of its propaganda to 
fierce attacks on the inter-party government, while Fine Gael 
strongly defended it. So far as positive policy was concerned, 
both parties promised the development of agriculture on the 
one hand and industry on the other. Here the same ideas, item 
by item, appear in the election literature of both. Land 
reclamation, afforestation, credit for farmers, improvement of 
marketing methods, setting-up an agricultural institute, pro- 
vision of fertilizers, stability of farm prices, utilization of turf 
(peat), tax concessions to industry, employment of foreign 
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capital, encouragement of exports, establishment of a big oil 
refinery, development of mineral resources: so largely do the 
same items make up the platforms of the two parties that the 
elector might well regard them as Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. Neither party had much to say directly about unemploy- 
ment and emigration. Each blamed the other for the national 
distresses, and each offered itself as the party best fitted to cope 
with the situation; but the election campaign disclosed no 
cardinal difference of policy between them. 

A more constructive line was taken by Clann na Poblachta. 
Whether good or bad, its proposals certainly seemed to indicate 
a wider outlook and a more positive policy. Amongst them was 
one for a national government with an agreed comprehensive 
long-term economic programme. A national government was 
also urged by other people, some even calling for a merger of 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael. But old antagonisms dating back 
to the civil war, to say nothing of vested interests, would have 
precluded any such merger, even had the election resulted in 
the stalemate that many anticipated. 

As usual, the two big parties held open-air eve-of-the-poll 
rallies in central Dublin. Fine Gael secured the site generally 
preferred, right in front of the General Post Office in O’Connell 
Street, while Fianna Fail had the alternative site, outside the 
Bank of Ireland on College Green. On each site steel scaffolding 
carried a big platform, with an elaborate provision of micro- 
phones and loud—very loud !—speakers. By the starting times 
on the Monday evening (8.15 for Fine Gael: 8.30 for Fianna 
Fail) the rush-hour traffic—very heavy at both sites—was over. 
The remaining traffic was diverted by the civic guards, leaving 
in the wide roads so vacated plenty of space for the huge crowds 
that assembled. Before the meetings some Sinn Féin youngsters 
indulged in a little marching-about and hawking of publica- 
tions, and later there was some attempt at heckling—largely 
nullified by the bellowing of the loud-speakers—but it was 
evident that the vast majority on each site had come to see and 
hear the speakers, not to disturb the proceedings, 

Divested of inevitable electioneering clap-trap, the theme 
of the Fine Gael speakers, including the Taoiseach, John A. 
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Costello, was that the inter-party government was doing a fine 
job of work in the face of many difficulties, that this co-operation 
between parties was all to the good, and that they should be 
sent back in renewed strength to complete their task. Fianna 
Fail, they said, had produced no policy but were merely 
demanding a blank cheque from the electors. 

At the rival rally the Fianna Fail speakers concentrated on 
an all-out attack on the inter-party government. Their leader, 
Eamonn De Valera, reiterated his long-standing objection to 
any sort of coalition, and his determination not to allow Fianna 
Fail to co-operate with any other party. Supporting speakers, 
however, went well beyond this, and indulged in venomous at- 
tacks on members of the inter-party government. There seemed 
to be little idea of putting forward any constructive policy. 

Strolling round and studying the two huge crowds, one got 
the impression that the auditors at the Fine Gael rally were on 
the whole rather younger than those at that of Fianna Fail. 
On the other hand the latter had perhaps the bigger crowd and 
the more closely attentive listeners. Both gatherings were 
eminently orderly. No comparable rallies were held by the 
smaller parties. 

Next day, Tuesday 5th March, polling opened so quietly 
as to make some of those in charge at polling stations a little 
depressed. In the end, however, there was a reasonably good 
turn-out, 71.2 per cent of the electors recording their votes, 
against 76.4 per cent in the previous election. In comparing 
these figures allowance must be made for the fact that in 1954 
the election was fought on a new register, only in force for a 
month, whereas the 1957 election was fought on a stale 
register that had been in force for nearly a year. Death and 
emigration must appreciably have reduced the number of 
“live” entries on the latter. 

With the quota system there are of course more names on 
the ballot-paper than is usual with plurality systems. In this 
election the choice offered to an elector ranged between four 
candidates and twelve, with an average of 7.2. Close observa- 
tion in polling-stations, supplemented by conversations with 
presiding officers, civic guards, and others concerned, makes it 
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clear that voters in general have no difficulty in completing 
their ballot-papers: indeed some surprise was expressed that 
the question should be raised. The system is now well estab- 
lished, everybody is perfectly familiar with the procedure and 
takes it for granted, and the whole thing works quite smoothly. 

The polling hours were from g a.m. to 9 p.m., and the 
counting of the votes did not begin until 9 a.m. on the follow- 
ing day, Wednesday. With the quota method, counting 
naturally takes rather longer than with the plurality method; 
but even so some results were known on the Wednesday after- 
noon, and the evening papers were able to print the first dozen 
returns the same day. Counting went on until well into the 
night, and Thursday’s morning papers left only twenty-two 
results unknown. By Thursday evening, two days after the poll 
closed, the count was completed throughout the country. 

Quota counting is fascinating to watch, and infinitely more 
interesting than plurality counting. The authorized onlookers 
—candidates and their wives and agents, civic and party 
officials, press representatives, and so on—become deeply 
absorbed as the count progresses and the fortunes of the candi- 
dates and parties gradually emerge. To the uninitiated the 
procedure might seem complex; but the returning officers and 
their staffs have the whole thing taped, and carry out the vote 
transfers, etc., with calm efficiency. Inevitably the results 
bring disappointment to the unsuccessful and their supporters ; 
but it was clear to an observer, closely scrutinizing faces and 
listening to comments, that no one had any thought of 
challenging either the accuracy of the figures or the validity of 
the results. The electors might be misguided, but they had 
clearly expressed their views, the results accorded with those 
views, and that was that. 

Taken as a whole the election was a triumph for Fianna 
Fail: it gained fourteen seats and lost four—a net gain of ten. 
Its chief rival, Fine Gael, lost ten and gained only one, so ended 
up nine seats down. Labour lost seven and gained one. Clann 
na Talmhan lost one and gained none. Clann na Poblachta 
lost two and gained none. Sinn Féin gained four seats, three 
from Fianna FAil and one from an Independent: it previously 
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held none. Finally Independents of one kind or another gained 
five seats and lost one. These changes, together with those 
occurring between the previous election and this, gave Fianna 
Fail 78 out of the 146 seats in the new Dail (not counting that 
occupied ex officio by the Chairman), and so provided it with a 
clear majority of ten. Actually, since the Sinn Féin deputies 
refuse to take their seats, and some of the Independents give 
general support to Fianna Fail, the effective working majority 
is likely to be considerably higher. 

When the new Dail assembled on 20th March, Deputy 
Patrick Hogan (Labour) was, on the proposition of Mr. 
Costello seconded by Mr. De Valera, unanimously re-elected 





Ceann Comhairle. This excellent custom of re-electing the | 


Chairman unanimously, irrespective of party, seems now well 


established. With the Chairman installed, the next business was | 


the election of a Taoiseach. Mr. De Valera was proposed, 
seconded, and, after some discussion, elected by seventy-eight 
votes to fifty-three—a majority of twenty-five. He is seventy- 
four, has had, to put it mildly, an arduous life, and has lost the 
greater part of his sight. One cannot but admire his courage in 
taking on the premiership yet again, and in the face of a very 
difficult economic situation. 

As the system under which the Dail is elected is described 





in the constitution as one of “proportional representation” it 
is of interest to see how far it has in fact given proportional 
representation to the parties at this election. Here are the 
numbers of seats actually won, compared with the numbers 
proportional to first preferences: 

Actual Proportional Excess Deficit 


Fianna Fail... wag 70.6 7-4 

Fine Gael + va ie 38.9 1.1 — 
Labour party .. 5 a 13.3 -- 2.3 
Clann na Talmhan .. 3 3.4 -- 0.4 
Clann na Poblachta I 2.4 -— 1.4 
Sinn Féin vi “it 4 7.8 — 3.8 
Independents, etc. 9 9.6 — 0.6 


146 146 8.5 8.5 
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It will be seen that, as already noted, the system is not 
highly proportional, though it is free from the vagaries that 
disfigure plurality systems. It favours the big parties against 
the small, and Fianna Fail, as the biggest party, benefits most. 
With less than half the first preferences (48.33 per cent), it has 
won well over half the seats (53.42 per cent) and so gained a 
substantial majority in the Dail. But the system cannot be 
judged on first-preference figures alone, for its results take 
account where necessary of second and later preferences. 

Further, the quota system gives the electors a real choice 
between persons as well as between parties, and it prevents 
party headquarters from exercising the tyrannical control over 
the choice of candidates that it can, and all too often does, 
under plurality systems. This was strikingly demonstrated in at 
least two cases in this election. Dr. Noel Browne, a Fianna Fail 
deputy of known ability and courage—he is a former Minister 
of Health—was, for unstated reasons, refused nomination by 
his own party. He thereupon stood as an Independent, and was 
handsomely re-elected in spite of the party machine. On the 
other hand another Fianna Fail deputy and ex-minister, Mr. 
Sean Moylan, who had a long record of service in the Dail and 
did receive his party’s nomination, was rejected by the electors 
in favour of a new candidate of his own party. Whether the 
electors were right or wrong in either case is not in issue: the 
point is that they disagreed with the official party attitude and 
were able to make their views prevail—as they cannot under a 
plurality system. 

Watching at close quarters the quota system actually in 
operation convincingly demonstrates that it is as agreeable and 
effective in practice as it is sound in principle. One comes away 
profoundly envying Ireland its possession. 
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LE MOUVEMENT POUJADE 
by PeTeR CAMPBELL 


T the French election of January 1956 over 11 per cent. 
of the votes cast in continental France and almost 10 per 


cent. of the seats for continental France were won by a 
new movement: the Poujadists. In January 1953 M. Poujade 
was unknown and inactive: by January 1954 he had founded 
an anti-tax movement of shopkeepers and independent artisans 
in south-west France; by January 1955 his movement was a 
serious menace not only to the fiscal authorities but also to the 
politicians; and in January 1956 his electoral victory seemed 
to endanger the parliamentary Republic. 

In Le Mouvement Poujade! Mr. Hoffmann tells the story of 
these years. He does so very well. The book is comprehensive, 
well-documented, and politically sensitive. It deals with the 
movement’s history, electoral campaign, ideology, organiza- 
tion, relations with the other business and political forces, 
nature, and prospects. The most interesting parts of the book 
for readers of Parliamentary Affairs are those which answer the 
questions asked so anxiously since 1955: is Poujadism anti- 
parliamentary ? is it anti-democratic? is it fascist ? In discussing 
these issues Mr. Hoffmann develops the analysis given by 
M. Jean Touchard (Revue Frangaise de Science Politique, mars 
1956, particularly pp. 26-30) and draws attention to aspects of 
the French political tradition that have often been neglected. 

Poujadism is based on the provincial republicanism of the 
late nineteenth century. The Republic was intended to protect 
ordinary folk (les petits gens, les braves gens, les honnétes gens) from 
the counter-attacks of the social forces of the old order. It 
succeeded. Then new problems arose. The ordinary folk of the 
provinces (peasants, shopkeepers, self-employed artisans, and 
small businessmen) came to expect protection from the dangers 


* Le Mouvement Poujade, Stanley Hoffman et al. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1957. pp. xxvii+417. 
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of economic and social changes: the growth of big business and 
the increasing harshness of competition, the depopulation of 
the countryside and the development of the industrial areas, 
the tendency towards state regulation of business (more tire- 
some for the little man who has to be his own clerk, statistician, 
and accountant, than for larger firms), social services involving 
high taxes, and a depreciating currency. In dealing with the 
problems of the twentieth century the State has not succeeded 
in satisfying the little men of the countryside and small towns; 
it has had to try to satisfy also both bigness and the growing 
mass of industrial and white-collar workers. The Republic of 
France has failed the republicans of the provinces. 

Does the fault lie with the Republic? with the machinery 
of government? or with the politicians and administrators who 
work that machinery? Poujadism’s answers show how it fits 
into the traditional political conflicts. Poujadism holds that the 
fault lies not with the Republic but partly with the Republic’s 
political machinery and mainly with its personnel. In its 
various forms the traditional anti-democratic Right has held 
that the Republic has betrayed France: according to Poujadism 
it is the politicians and administrators who have betrayed the 
Republic and the honest folk it ought to protect. The task of 
the Poujadists is to reconquer the Republic for the people in 
the spirit of the Revolution of 1789-1793. The Poujadists 
demand a new States-General with new cahiers of the people’s 
grievances and instructions ;their electoral campaign was con- 
ducted by Committees of Public Safety; just as Max Isnard 
declared that “by responsibility we mean death” so the 
Poujadists have threatened to hang any of their deputies who 
should turn traitor. The Poujadists have preferred the motto 
of the Republic to the various trinities of the extreme Right 
(such as Marshal Pétain’s “Work, Family, and Fatherland’) 
but they have stressed their own special interpretation of 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’. Les petits gens already 
enjoy (although precariously) the essential liberty of conduct- 
ing their own affairs instead of working for others; they want 
this freedom to be enjoyed by others also and oppose the 
economic developments that menace it. Les petits gens defend 
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equality: it exists between self-employed persons and in little 
firms but not in big ones, where some people have too much 
authority, prestige, and pay, but most have too little. Frater- 
nity is to be restored by the union of all ordinary folk: the 
original Poujadist movement was for shopkeepers and artisans, 
but further organizations have been formed for peasants (rather 
unsuccessful) and other social groups (very unsuccessful) ; 
together the various groups will purge the State and tame big 
business. The task of purging the State is twofold: first, elimin- 
ate the politicians and high civil servants who have betrayed 
the Republic by their personal corruption, by their services to 
“bigness” (the overmighty State and the power of big business 
and high finance), and by their subservience to the alien 
ideologies of capitalism and Marxism; and, second, deprive 
the State of its excessive powers by denationalizing, relaxing 
economic control, curtailing some of the social services, and 
cutting the civil service. 

Its attachment to the Republic and to the principles and 
symbols of the Revolution place Poujadism in the democratic 
tradition. Moreover, it is in the tradition of negative democracy: 
not the totalitarian democracy of the extreme Jacobins wielding 
the full power of the State to remake society or the authori- 
tarian democracy of Bonapartist caesarism. The language of 
Poujadism has a Jacobin violence, but the movement is essen- 
tially Girondin; like the Girondins, the Poujadists are in revolt 
against the capital. Yet most of the objects and methods of its 
attack seem to place Poujadism in the anti-democratic tradi- 
tion. Old-style reactionaries, conservatives, and nationalists, 
and new-style fascists have attacked the parties, the politicians, 
the Marxists, at least some forms of big business and high 
finance, at least some aspects of the international market, 
foreign influence, and foreign immigrants (particularly Jewish 
influence and Jews—however long their families may have 
been French) ; and the extreme Right has always used virulent 
abuse and physical violence against the objects of its hatred. 

Yet the spirit in which Poujadism attacks distinguishes it 
from the French anti-democratic movements. Poujadism is 
based on indifference to politics; the other movements were 
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based on the primacy of politics—the politique d’abord of 
Maurras. Like Populism in the United States before 1914 and 

to some extent like the Canadian farmers’ movements in the 

inter-war years, it wants to reform the machinery of govern- 

ment rather than to replace that machinery or control it 

permanently. It is true that since 1955 the movement has 

expressed on certain issues (mainly constitutional reform, 

social and economic policy, and North Africa) opinions not 

directly related to its original aim of reducing the tax-burden 

and its later aim of purifying the State. Yet despite this, and 

despite the speeches of some of its leaders, Poujadism does not 
really present itself as a force for the remaking of France. It 
may have moved from the rejection of politics by ordinary folk 
who wanted mainly to be left alone; but it has moved to the 
politics of rejection (no social and economic developments at 
home, and no political developments in the French Union 
overseas) and not to a dynamic policy. It seeks neither a New 
Order nor the ancien régime; it just wants to preserve the recent 
past that is still the present in so much of France. Moreover, 
it offers no saviour: no Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, Boulanger, 
Pétain, or De Gaulle—not even anybody comparable in 
political importance to the leaders of the inter-war fascist 
movements in France. Former movements against the conduct 
of affairs were in support of men who had made their mark in 
affairs even if they had been rejected by the prevailing forces. 
By his personal obscurity Poujade personifies the people who 
support him and their rejection not only of the governing 
politicians but of the whole national élite, the whole body of 
those who have made their mark. If fascism means discipline, 
authority, hierarchy, and leadership, then Poujadism is not 
fascist. 

Nevertheless, its psychology is very near that of fascism, or, 
rather, that of the rank-and-file’s fascism in contrast to that of 
the social élite’s fascism. In Poujadism there is the same fear of 
being merged into the proletariat (a fear associated with 
hostility to both the organized workers below and the social 
ranks above the threatened lower-middle class), desire for 
scapegoats (domestic and foreign), and hostility towards 
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culture, intellectuals, and non-conformists. Like fascism, 
Poujadism appeals to comradeship and romance. M. Poujade 
invokes the comradeship of those who fought in the World 
Wars. He appeals also as a character of youth and adventure: 
a youngish man (born 1920), a former centre-half for his town’s 
team, in a roll-necked sweater when he storms through the 
country, in his shirt-sleeves when he directed a tumultuous 
debate from the gallery of the National Assembly, with tireless 
energy dashing about France in fast motor-cars (youth and 
adventure) not as a rich pleasure-seeker (the themes of social 
envy and ordinary folk) but as the champion of les petits gens 
(comradeship again) whose language he speaks (with passion, 
colour, and rabelaisian verve—slangily, vehemently, and far 
more effectively than many of the professional politicians). To 
translate him into English terms: he is the spokesman of G. K. 
Chesterton’s “secret people’. 

Since the election Poujadism has been less prominent than 
it had been in the previous eighteen months. Its deputies have 
not been very effective in Parliament; some of them have been 
unseated for technical violations of the electoral laws; some are 
in open or concealed revolt against M. Poujade’s leadership 
(none has yet been hanged for this treachery!) ; and the group 
has not had the ability to prepare, introduce, and secure the 
passage of bills useful to the lower-middle classes. In the 
country the leadership has suffered from revolts against M. 
Poujade’s methods and ideas; the movement has lost ground 
in by-elections and public opinion polls; by its very electoral 
success it has entered the system and is no longer wholly satis- 
fying to the discontented and a-political to whom it appealed. 
There has not yet (March, 1957) been a parliamentary or 
national crisis that the movement could exploit. There are 
signs that Poujadism will fizzle out like General de Gaulle’s 
movement a few years ago, although the shopkeepers and 
artisans give Poujadism an organized social basis that Gaullism 
and inter-war fascism lacked and this basis may give it a resili- 
ence that they did not have. At present, however, it seems that 
for all its weaknesses the parliamentary Republic is too strong 
for protest movements: whether a positive movement like 
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Gaullism, appealing mainly to professional, managerial, and 
dynamic social groups, or a negative movement like Poujadism, 
appealing mainly to commercial and stagnant forces. 
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Parliament in India. W. H. Morris-Jones. Longmans. 
417 pp. 35s. net. 

This is an important and pioneering study of the Indian 
Parliament. It is comprehensive and intimate without being 
too detailed or pedantic, and leaves on the mind of the reader 
an authentic impression of the problems and achievements of 
parliamentary government in India. The process of elections 
to Parliament, the set-up and functioning of legislatures at the 
Centre and the States, the balance of forces within legislatures 
and the organization of party groups—together with the social, 
educational and age-group characteristics of members—are all 
described and analyzed with considerable political understand- 
ing and knowledge. One of the charms of the book is that the 
author never fails to telescope into these discussions the under- 
lying theme of the book, which is democracy in India. The 
descriptions and analyses of parliamentary institutions are not 
merely vivid and accurate, but are often shot through with 
unexpected insight into the politics of India. 

Professor Morris-Jones begins his work with a survey of 
modern Indian politics, and then proceeds to give an account 
of Britain’s contribution to parliamentary government in 
India. No one will challenge the author’s view that the experi- 
ence gathered during the British period made this Indian 
experiment possible, and to some extent, inevitable. It is, 
however, refreshing that he does not look upon it as a sheer 
British gift. Social and political institutions are not gifts that 
could be conferred upon or received by a people. To be real 
and effective they must become indigenous, must kindly join 
on to some of the fundamental traditions, and also fit in with 
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the leading needs and aspirations of the people concerned. 
That Professor Morris-Jones is aware of this point is clear (one 
only wishes he had expatiated on it) when he says: “The fact 
that the parliament is in origin a Western institution is less 
significant than that Parliament in India has become an 
Indian institution’. 

Though the story of Parliament in India is told in these 
pages as “unmistakably a story of success” Professor Morris- 
Jones does not minimize the dangers and difficulties that 
threaten it. He has given full weight to the fissiparous tenden- 
cies in India, to regional and linguistic disunities, to political 
factions and to group antagonisms, to the absence of an 
effective opposition, to the all-pervasive anti-democratic in- 
fluence of caste, and above all to the widespread illiteracy of 
the masses. On balance, however, he finds that forces in favour 
of democracy are stronger than those against it. 

On the question of universal adult suffrage in a largely 
illiterate society Professor Morris-Jones does not seem to take 
the orthodox and rather doctrinaire view that in such a situa- 
tion democracy can have no meaning. However, one wishes 
that he had discussed this a little more fully. Two general 
elections have shown that the ordinary man in India did not 
cast his vote without wisdom. Elections are, in fact, serving as 
a school for political education of the masses—some sort of 
democratic counterpart to “the method of conflict” advocated 
by Lenin for revolutionary education of backward masses. 
Indeed India has devised a few methods and institutions of her 
own that may well contribute to democracy, viz., village 
panchayats, new village agencies of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme, Bhoodan and a variety of other Gandhian 
movements. What is original and experimental about democ- 
racy in India is the attempt to marry parliamentary methods 
to some of India’s indigenous institutions, and also to apply 
them to social and economic development. The author is 
aware of this as shown by his remark that movements like 
“Bhoodan” supplement rather than supplant parliamentary 
institutions. It would have been interesting if he had elaborated 
on this point. This book is certainly a most useful and stimu- 
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lating study of Parliament in India, and also, to some extent, 
an introduction to modern Indian politics. 
K. R. NARAYANAN 


Parnell and his Party 1880-90. Conor Cruise O’Brien. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 373 pp. 45s. 
net. 

Mr. Conor Cruise O’Brien has written this book as a thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree of the University of Dublin. Dr. O’Brien 
has mastered material much of which has been hitherto 
unknown or altogether neglected. The whole of Parnell’s 
political activity was comprised within a period of sixteen years 
during ten of which he led the Irish Nationalist Party, exercising 
an authority more absolute than any Irish leader had ever 
exercised before. He ruled it and his followers in Ireland with 
a rod of iron until he was deposed in 1890 at the instance of 
the leaders of the English Liberal Party, who thought that 
the verdict against him in a divorce suit in which he was 
co-respondent had fatally discredited him in the eyes of the 
bulk of the English Liberals, and had made co-operation with 
England impossible. His boundless self-confidence and indepen- 
dence had greatly contributed to his success as a leader. His 
calmness, his tenacity, his patience, his habit of listening quietly 
to everyone but of deciding for himself were all evidences of 
that resolute will which imposed itself upon the Irish masses no 
less than upon his parliamentary following and secured for him 
a loyalty in which there was little or nothing of personal 
affection. 

Without Parnell Mr. Gladstone would never have attempted 
Home Rule. In the first phase in 1881 Mr. Gladstone arrested 
Parnell and threw him into Kilmainham jail, but the forces at 
work within the Liberal Party were such as to compel the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to parley with his political 
prisoner. After much difficulty an agreement was reached and 
Parnell was liberated with re-doubled prestige. Mr. Gladstone 
denounced Parnell and the Irish Nationalists as “‘marching 
through rapine to the disintegration of the Empire”. The 
Liberal Party fought its way through the election of 1885 and 
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emerged the victor, though now dependent upon the Irish vote, 

Dr. O’Brien has described fully how it was that Mr. Glad- 
stone embraced Home Rule but was defeated by a majority of 
thirty in the House of Commons, owing to the revolt of many of 
the Liberals, and at the General Election which followed the 
Unionists had a majority of 118. Dr. O’Brien examines how the 


Irish party at Westminster was made up in 1880 and the follow- © 
ing years, how it developed and what it did, and how eventu- © 
ally it and its leader destroyed each other. Dr. O’Brien has | 
carefully analysed the character of the ‘“‘splendid comedian”. | 


Dr. O’Brien’s opinion is that Parnell’s decision to cling to the 
leadership after the verdict of the divorce court was indefen- 


sible. Dazzled by his own myth he preferred a tragic ending to © 
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self-effacement and the continuation of his policy. In writing © 
about Parnell, Dr. O’Brien has had access to important manu- | 


script material including the private correspondence between 
Party leaders, which had never previously been explored in 
relation to the period of Parnell’s leadership. 

Dr. O’Brien has written with great fairness and impar- 
tiality, gives detailed references to all his authorities and has 
made a valuable contribution to Irish history. 

Douctas L. Savory 


Parliamentary Reform in Sweden, 1866-1921. Douglas 
V. Verney. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 

295 pp. 45s. net. 
This book gives a clear and scholarly analysis of the three 
reform acts by which the Swedish Parliament was transformed 


from a Four Estates assembly based upon the principle of | 


representation by social class to a bicameral assembly based 
upon the principle of universal suffrage. Constitutional changes 
are related to the changes that were taking place in Swedish 
social life during the period, and a short account is given of the 
political circumstances in which each of the reforms came to be 
passed. This inevitably involves the author in a survey of the 
gradual but far-reaching changes that were occurring in the 
relationships between King, Ministry and Parliament. The 
growth of the modern party system also has an important part 
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in the history of the main theme, and separate chapters are 
consequently assigned to the rise of the Social Democrats and 
to the part played by the Liberals in the movement for reform 
during the first years of this century. 

The history of parliamentary reform in Sweden during 
these years is peculiarly complex. In Britain parliamentary 
reform was very largely a question of successively enlarging the 
electorate to the House of Commons, and the dates which come 
to mind when the word “‘reform”’ is mentioned are those of the 
three great acts of the nineteenth century. In Sweden there 
were also, as already stated, three great landmarks—1866, 
1907 and 1918-1g—and at each of these the franchise was 
extended. But the period opened with sweeping alterations to 
the structure of Parliament itself; franchise reform affected 
both Houses equally; and in addition the electoral system was 
completely overhauled in 1907 when the second of the three 
acts was passed. Again, there was neither a cabinet system nor 
a party system, nor were there even any clearly recognizable 
factions, at the beginning of the period: the first reform was 
passed by a Civil Service Ministry which owed its existence to 
the monarch and was not connected with the Riksdag by any 
political tie. Subsequently parties did arise and Ministries did 
come to have a political basis, but party splits were frequent 
and political manoeuvres intricate. In short, any full treatment 
of the subject of parliamentary reform in Sweden from 1866 to 
1921 requires the analyst to bring in a good deal of the consti- 
tution through the back door, and Verney’s book is virtually 
an analysis of the formative phase of the main features of the 
modern Swedish constitution (excluding the administrative 
system). 

The history of parliamentary reform in Sweden has an in- 
terest of its own. How was it that a Parliament based on the 
representation of social classes could be brought to vote itself out 
of existence ? How was it that a Ministry dependent on the King 
was able to put through so revolutionary a measure? How was 
it that the farmers were the chief beneficiaries of a reform 
passed in the interests of the middle-class? To these and other 
questions the book provides the answers. Where there are gaps 
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—e.g. in assessing De Geer’s motives for introducing the first 
reform—lack of material is the cause. The standard of accuracy 
is impeccable, apart from one trivial slip on p. 5 (the Bank of 


Sweden was founded in 1668, not 1688). Altogether Verney’s | 


book provides a very useful supplement to Rustow’s The Politics 
of Compromise for all who are interested in the Swedish political 
system. Nei C. M. ELpErR 


Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1584-1601. J. E. Neale. 
Jonathan Cape. 452 pp. 30s. net. 

With this volume Professor Neale completes his trilogy on 
the structure and history of Parliament in the reign of the first 
Elizabeth. It is a work that is an adornment to English scholar- 
ship. It is informed by massive learning and irradiated by so 
imaginative a sympathy with the Queen herself, her servants 
and her critics that there emerges from it a living portrait of a 
classic age. 

Manuscript diaries and journals, many of them hitherto 
undiscovered, that were kept by Commons members as well as 
by Councillors and officials, are the staple of Sir John Neale’s 
narrative. His own affectionate admiration for the Queen is 
combined with an unrepentant individualism in a way that 
reflects a similar ambivalence in many of the members whose 
activities he describes. It is this that enables him to illuminate 
the fundamental paradox of her reign. For while a deep diverg- 
ence, both of temperament and of policy, led to repeated 
collisions between Elizabeth and her Parliaments, yet under- 
lying this there was a “strange, fundamental harmony’’. One 
of the diarists quoted in this volume put the dilemma of the 
Commons neatly, on members being confronted with a pro- 
hibitory message from her. ‘Either they must offend their 
gracious Sovereign, towards whom . . . they dared not so much 
as to lift one evil thought or imagination; or else to suffer the 
liberties of their House to be infringed.” 

Professor Neale’s researches do not alter the traditional 
outline of the way in which hostility developed between Crown 
and Commons in Tudor and Stuart times. They change the 
picture rather in emphasis and detail. It is his conclusion that 
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the Commons’ main achievement in the forty-five years of the 
great Queen’s reign was to accelerate the rate at which they 
were moving towards “the winning of the initiative”. And this 
mainly by the better organizing of their procedures, and so 
developing “‘the art of opposition, which might be considered 
the outstanding contribution of the Elizabethan period to 
parliamentary history”. The stimulus and pattern of this 
activity derived largely from the Puritan Classical movement. 
By their methods of tight democratic organization, their meet- 
ings in private caucus, their concerted propaganda, their bring- 
ing to bear of opinion “‘out of doors”, the Puritans showed how 
a determined minority group could shake Crown, Church, 
Council and Parliament. Only the passing of the “hot” phase 
of the ideological war that all the reign raged in the background, 
together with the inflexible determination and the unique 
prestige of the Queen, prevented the success of their projects. 
The Puritan demand in Parliament for the sovereignty of the 
State over the Church, implicit in the English Reformation, 
was bound to lead in the end to an attack on the royal preroga- 
tive. As Professor Neale pithily puts it: “‘ ‘No bishop, no king’, 
said James I: he merely turned an Elizabethan thought into 
an epigram.” 

Elizabeth herself, however, rode the storm. She insisted, 
on the whole successfully, that the Commons should not dis- 
cuss matters within the prerogative—the succession and foreign 
policy as well as religion. She let them deal with so-called 
“Commonwealth matters’’—trade, enclosures and other such 
secular affairs. And the gentry, who dominated Parliament, 
were for the time being content. For devotion to the Queen 
meant the assurance of property, and the doubts about the 
succession and the fear of popery were added props to her 
power. Once the Puritan advance was checked, Sir John makes 
clear, Parliament became less unruly, despite the monopolies 
agitation of 1601 ; so that the end of the reign was marked, not 
by a final clash between Elizabeth and Parliament, as has 
previously been asserted, but by an easing of the tension between 
them. 

None the less, freedom of speech was inexorably coming to 
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be construed as a right to initiate policy. And once the greatest 
of Elizabeth’s councillors had ceased to lead the Commons from 
within, and the Lords found themselves eased out from their 
senior rdle in Parliament, the Commons’ aspiration to suprem- 
acy in the realm stood forth as an immediate threat rather 
than merely as an incipient challenge to the Crown. This is the 
burden of Sir John Neale’s story. It is fascinatingly illuminated 
by vignettes of men who for the first time emerge as worthy to 
rank among the greatest in our parliamentary history—men 
like Sir Christopher Hatton, who appears not as the Queen’s 
plaything of legend but as a skilful and dominant leader of the 
House, and Peter Wentworth, whose devotion to the Queen 
was outrun only by his love of liberty. (What comparable 
figures, one wonders, will the historian of the second Eliza- 
bethan age discern in the parliamentary galaxy of our day ?) 
But in the final reckoning it is the Queen herself who still 
dominates the scene—and, contrary again to legend, as a 
woman of principle and of generosity as well as of unswerving 
purpose and of regal affection. As Professor Neale concludes, 
“The parliamentary history of her reign imposes its own title— 
‘Elizabeth I and her Parliaments’.” KENNETH LAMB 


Congressional Politics in the Second World War. Roland 
Young. Columbia University Press. 282 pp. $4.50. 

The American Congress, like most legislative bodies in 
modern democracies, generally gets a poor press at home and 
<a often poorer one abroad. But those whose concern goes 
beyond the commonly attention-getting vagaries of such insti- 
tutions and who might wish to improve their understanding of 
this major instrumentality of American government—so unlike 
the parliamentary bodies of Europe in important aspects of its 
function, character, and organization—will find Professor 
Young’s study a most useful book. The author offers a judicious 
and informative appraisal of what Congress did, and did not 
do, during the critical years of World War II, and presents the 
evidence in a straightforward manner, along with his own con- 
clusions, to permit the reader himself to “look at the record”’. 

Contrary to European practice, the Congress not only did 
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not largely “adjourn for the duration”, but there was no 
suspension of elections. There was agreement that the war must 
be won, but the democratic opportunity remained to discuss 
and resolve partisan differences over what policies should be 
employed to win. The Congress quickly provided the powers 
and funds to enable the Administration to conduct the war 
effort, but never assumed that matters then rested only with 
the executive. Indeed, Congress itself made many of the diffi- 
cult and politically unpleasant decisions respecting the alloca- 
tion of manpower, money, and materials, as well as deciding 
basic policies in the fields of industrial conversion and re- 
conversion, rationing, price control, foreign policy, and post- 
war readjustment. Notable too, for those interested in the 
investigative powers of Congress, is the fact that Congress 
conducted more than a hundred investigations during this 
period, and with largely positive results for the effectiveness of 
the war effort. Not least important were the contributions 
Congress made to the development of popular understanding 
of and support for measures essential to mobilizing the nation, 
and to the reassurance of the public that individual and local 
interests were not needlessly sacrificed to the claims of military 
necessity. 

What did Congress not do? It did not, of course, transform 
itself uniquely into a selfless, all-wise, and single-minded spokes- 
man for the nation; as Professor Young remarks, “‘As in peace- 
time, some of the debate was petty, personal, and irrelevant, 
and, on the part of a few, even vulgar’’. But despite the tensions 
and frustrations the war produced, the Congress did not try to 
usurp functions not properly its own. It did not succumb to the 
temptation to try to direct military strategy or to mastermind 
military policy over the shoulder of the President and the 
military leaders. It did not exploit partisan differences to the 
detriment of essential national unity. 

On balance, then, this account of the performance of 
Congress in the critical war years is one which weighs up 
heavily to its credit, and is a heartening and valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature upon the difficult practice of representa- 
tive government. Devt G. HiTcHNER 
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The Life of Sir John Eliot, 1592-1632. Harold Hulme. 
George Allen & Unwin. 423 pp. 35s. net. 

By any standards the particular period spanned by Sir 
John Eliot’s life, 1592-1632, was a great epoch in our history 
but possibly its greatest achievement was that much of its burn- 
ing idealism and creativeness found practical form. Modern 
drama and music were made in a generation and while practical 
attempts were made at home to solve the economic difficulties, 
greater ends were not lost sight of and mariners swept the 
horizon looking for adventure. A tremendous upsurge of the 
nation’s spirit seemed more concerned with plotting the future 
than preserving the past. On to this stage stepped Sir John Eliot, 
a very human blend of the idealist, he knew what he fought for, 
and the over impetuous who would seldom compromise. 
Professor Hulme has written a competent biography of this 
great House of Commons man, indeed, his book is the practical 


complement to John Forster’s idealistic account published in | 


1865. 
At first it may appear that Professor Hulme’s biography 


deflates a figure who had a high place in the Whig book of | 


martyrs for parliamentary liberty. But as we read through his 
tightly written pages (the author copes with a plethora of 
detail by giving an admirable day-to-day account of Eliot’s 
work in Parliament), we gradually find ourselves in the com- 
pany of an Eliot different from and more convincing than 
Forster’s. He is passionate in his convictions and his self 
expression. As a result he can move the Commons deeply. He 
can just as easily misjudge their temper and be hoisted with 
the petard of his own eloquence. A great initiator, it was better 
when he left the working out of details and their application to 
others. Often Eliot and the House seemed to realize this in time, 
and during the debate on Buckingham’s charges for instance, 
Eliot appears to have been silent when his coloured speeches 
would have embarrassed all. In this important respect Eliot is 
a type in politics who remains to this day. 

Professor Hulme has been engaged on this biography for 
more than a quarter of a century. He has no doubt examined 
all the records available and he makes ample use of a dozen or 
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so parliamentary diaries which have not been published. It is 
when his material is once assembled that the author is at his 
weakest. His style of writing is flat and rather lifeless, not in 
keeping with his subject, and has not the compensating quality 
of legal precision and clarity. He is at his best when reporting 
debates based on diaries but even these accounts lose much of 
their warmth and colour when being paraphrased from their 
manuscript page to Professor Hulme’s printed one. 

A second criticism of this work, though instances are diffi- 
cult to pin-point, is the author’s attitude to the religious 
questions of the day. We are told that Eliot was: “A man of 
little spiritual depth to whom Protestantism was none the less 
sacred’. In this respect he was probably like thousands of 
figures at this time but the important question is to what extent 
religious feelings influenced political decisions in a man like 
Eliot especially when foreign policy was being conducted with 
Catholic Spain and Catholic France. There is very little analysis 
of this in Professor Hulme’s work yet it must have been crucial 
at the time. Our secular century may be unable to grasp the 
significance of this matter. 

This biography of Sir John Eliot is a work of prolonged 
industry rather than any inspiration. We would be poorer 
without it but there is room for more perceptive interpretation 
based on his excellent researches. D. J. T. ENGLEFIELD 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in | 
a future issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list © 
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Ltd. 174 pp. 18s. 

The Rise of the Vice-Presidency. Irving G. Williams. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 266 pp. $4.50. 

Essays on the Constitution of Pakistan. K. J. Newman. 
Pakistan Co-operative Book Society Ltd., Dacca. 395 pp. 
Rs. 12.8. 


The British Statute Book. Christopher Hughes. Hutchinson _ 


University Library. 168 pp. 10s. 6d. 

A Crossroads of Freedom. The 1912 Campaign Speeches 
of Woodrow Wilson. Edited by John Wells Davidson. 
Yale renee Press. 570 pp. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SWEDEN 
by 
ELIS HASTAD 


Price 15s. (plus postage 6d. per copy) 
Crown 8vo, 165 pp., index, cloth bound cover, dust jacket 
An up-to-date and comprehensive study for the general reader 


(in English) by a distinguished member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment on the history and present procedure of the Parliament of 
Sweden. The Hansard Society for Parliamentary Goverment was 
requested by the Royal Swedish Government to produce this 
authoritative work. 
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39 Millbank, London, S.W.|! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM CYRIL OSBORNE, ESQ., J.P., M.P. 


Dear Editor, 

Parliamentary government in this country needs a drastic overhaul. It 
is in grave danger of breaking down, because of the great volume of work 
it is trying to do, and for which it is not suited. It is like Stephenson’s 
Rocket, bursting its boilers to pull a heavily loaded modern train. Either 
the engine should be strengthened, or the load lightened. I favour the 
latter. 

Our present system was evolved and (thought) perfected in the 
nineteenth century, when telephones were hardly known; newspapers the 

ative of the privileged; radio and television undreamt of, ake travel, 
except for the annual family holiday, impossible for the masses. Parlia- 
ment was the exclusive concern of the landed aristocracy and the more 
wealthy manufacturers, plus the professionally ambitious. Its work was 
confined largely to securing individual freedom. Economics were largely 
outside its scope. Indeed at that time it was considered somewhat immoral 
to interfere with the way the individual earned and spent his own money. 

To-day the position is totally different. Political liberties have been 
won, and Parliament is occupied nearly wholly with economic problems, 
which former generations would have regarded as being outside the scope 
of politics. This, coupled with the ease of transport and the advent of 
wireless and television, has completely changed the work of Westminster, 
and has added so many burdens that the machine which functioned 
adequately one hundred years ago is now inadequate, and needs a com- 
plete overhaul. 

The first problem is that of the members themselves. Even a perfect 
machine cannot function properly with underpaid, unskilled labour! 
M.P.s are too poorly seu to live exclusively on their salary of £1,000 a 
year, plus sessional allowance of about £250. “Salary”, of course is a 
misnomer, for it is the gross payment from which members have to meet 
their living expenses in London, their secretarial help, postage, telephones, 
etc. Few have even half the gross amount left on which to keep their homes 
and families, and therefore, the majority are supported either by Trade 
Unions, or industrial interests, or outside earnings, to which they must 
give perhaps grudgingly or unconsciously, their special loyalties. Those 
who do other jobs are only half-timers at Westminster, and therefore, 
throw a ter burden on their colleagues who have no other occupations. 
Many of these full-timers are much worse paid than the ordinary skilled 
tradesmen, and it seems unreasonable to expect them to consider dis- 
passionately the annual expenditure of over £5,000 million, when they 
and their families may be in real want. Yet, an adequate salary of say 
£5,000 a year would not be justified in an age when sentimentality says 
“what everybody cannot have, no one shall enjoy”, and even if this 
obstacle could be overcome, it is feared this very salary would attract the 
wrong type to Westminster. The first and still insoluble problem is how 
to get the best men and women to do the work. 
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The House itself is a wonderful institution. It can be all things in the 
shortest possible time. It is at one and the same time keenly critical, yet 
most friendly. It is a fine judge of character, and it can be cruelly cold and 
indifferent. Now that the University seats are abolished there are fewer 
really independent minds, and the Party line can be flouted only at the 

avest risk of being disowned. Almost all speeches support a pre-arranged 
arty line, and except for the relief of getting certain sentiments off the 
mind, there is little to justify the backbencher speaking at all. Speeches 
seldom, if ever, cause a member to vote against his Party, and those 
members who take courage in both hands and express an opinion dif- 
ferent from the Party line, even though they subsequently vote straight, 
are in danger of being repudiated by their local association. If the majority 
is big, there is always someone waiting and willing to take over! 
mstituency organizations are for the main part in the hands of the 
keenest supporters, to whom Party loyalty comes first. This is inevitable, 
since the majority of electors are not interested in politics except at elec- 
tion times. In recent years some members on both sides who have taken 
an independent line, and been allowed to do so by their colleagues in 
Parliament, have been disowned by their association and compelled to 
resign. There is a grave danger that this tendency, along with the aboli- 
tion of University Members, will turn Parliament into a rubber stamp for 
the decisions arrived at by the Cabinet. Unhappily the Cabinet itself is 
grossly overworked and therefore, the Cabinet decisions which the Party 
rubber stamps, have previously been rubber stamped by over-burdened 
Ministers. Thus we are tending to be ruled by a half dozen over-burdened 
men, who in turn are more and more run by their permanent officials— 
who are responsible to no one! 

In some ways, in view of the colossal volume of work, it is difficult to 
see how the machine can otherwise be run. Unless the amount forced 
through the parliamentary sausage machine is greatly reduced England 
will be run by her officials. Backbenchers can do little on the floor of the 
House, even if they the courage to try. In major debates the 
official speeches take ian 3.30 to 5.30 p.m. and by 8.30 p.m. the official 
winding-up speeches begin. During the “free” three hours the Privy 
Temalar have the right to be called, so with a bit of luck some four or 
five real backbenchers on both sides may get in. The Speaker has an 
almost impossible, and the most unenviable task of selecting who those 
lucky few shall be, and the frustrations of keen, uncalled members, 
especially if they be highly —. > known only to those who suffer. 
About two speeches a year is all that backbenchers would be entitled to 
deliver if parliamentary time were divided equally amongst all members. 
Luckily many scarcely speak at all, which relieves the blood pressure of 
those who feel they must talk, and so te more than the one hour per 
year to which they would be entitled if every member were equally keen 
on speaking. 

But it is not on the floor of the House that the real work is done and the 
greatest influence is exerted. Party committees are where private members 
can best exercise influence over Ministers and policy. They are the right 
and proper place to air contrary views, and though the public sees nothing 
of them, they are the place where policy is made and power exercised. 
The trouble is they have grown so numerous. Immediately after Questions 
have finished at 3.30 p.m. they start. There are committees for nearly every 
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subject under the sun. Very often there are two or three called for the 
same hour, and the member has to choose, select and reject. He must 
attend committees dealing with the interests of his own constituency. For 
example, agriculture is a must for the rural member; fishing for those from 
ports, and iron and steel for members from places like Sheffield. Dis- 
tinguished outside authorities are often invited to address committees 
when expert advice is offered. The Minister in remy of the department 
concerned is also invited fairly frequently, and when legislation is pending 
this provides fairly adequate opportunity for the private member to 
influence the proposals. The usefulness of these meetings depend upon the 
Ministers themselves. Some are open-minded and ready to listen; others 
have made up their minds, and are not to be changed. Where a Minister’s 
policy is thought to have failed the committee can exercise such pressure 
on the Party Whips to force his resignation, though it has no power over 
the selection of his successor. The use of this kind of influence would not be 

ible on the floor of the House, except in most extreme cases, and a 
public attack would only confirm a weak Minister’s position. 

Members flit from committee to committee between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
gathering a bit of news, or an impression here and there, and missing 
completely the debate that is taking place on the floor of the House. There 
are far too many committees, and they meet far too often. There are also 
all-Party committees on such things as Colonial affairs, or health resorts, 
or dealing with special international problems like Anglo-French, or 
British-American affairs. Here again outside specialists are invited to talk, 
and sheer courtesy drives members to hear the more distinguished visitors 
like Dominion Prime Ministers or Foreign Secretaries from important 
countries. Unhappily all this takes time. 

Standing committees, like the Estimates or Public Accounts, are of the 
greatest importance, but the hearing of evidence and the reading of 
minutes from the various sub-committees is a full day’s job in itself. Other 
committee work may be skipped; these jobs must 5 done with greater 
thoroughness, and they take considerable time. At the day’s end a 
member’s mind is so full of information he is mentally tired and he finds 
difficulty in properly assimilating all he has seen and heard. Better results 
would be obtained if less work were done. White papers and blue books 
must be studied, and soon the over-worked brain refuses to do any more, 
and consequently the quality of work beyond a certain point must suffer 
as the quantity increases. 

If the committee work needs reducing, so does the reading matter. 
Far, far too many papers, pamphlets and books are sent to M.P.s. If the 
senders knew what a high proportion went straight into the wastepaper 
baskets they would send fewer. There are far too many societies chasing 
too many hares. Immediately a crisis arises members are inundated with 

ropaganda from all sides. It is just impossible to read the lot. Here again, 
lewer memoranda, more beautifully produced, more easily read and 
shorter, would produce far better results for the senders than a flood of 
cheap, long and often ill-balanced reports that come in. The amount of 
useless, wasteful propaganda that floods the parliamentary post office is 
quite terrifying. 

Ministers must be subject to even more pressure and overwork. They 
have their daily departmental work to do, which any businessman would 
regard as a full day’s work in itself—but they play the party leader as 
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well. No easy solution to the problem is possible. Men differ so much. Some 
can delegate to their Parliamentary Secretaries quite easily, and so lighten 
the load. Others, even though they would like so to do, are so made they 
cannot delegate. No hard and fast rule, therefore, is possible. Cabinet 
Ministers have two or three hours reading to do every day of official 
reports and papers. Foreign Office telegrams from all over the world 
follow them round, and must be read. Collective Cabinet responsibility 
demands they shall know a minimum of what is going on in every depart- 
ment. This is where parliamentary reform is most needed, for few 
Ministers can be consistently overworked, and be good at the same time. 
Somehow the flood of paper will have to be stopped. 

The heavy propagation of societies is unhappily not confined to Parlia- 
ment. In recent years trade associations, professional bodies and cultural 
activities have increased enormously, and with the advent of greater 
leisure and a shorter working week has come the custom of official 
luncheons, dinners and receptions. They are becoming an almost in- 
tolerable burden to Ministers, who are expected to fly to any part of the 
country for the pleasure of “singing for their supper’. Add this to the 
professionalization of the two great political parties, and the vote-getting 
functions that paid organizers deem to be necessary, and the Ministers 
can have no time for real quiet reading, let alone contemplation. And now 
air travel has made it possible, and therefore, imperative, to duplicate all 
these semi-official functions on the international plain. There are too 
many functions; too many meetings; too many international organiza- 
tions. Foreign Secretaries are hardly ever in their own office, and the 
modern cult for personal meetings has been overdone. Air transport, 
radio and modern newspapers are keeping the Ministers like Felix on the 
move, and must be causing them to leave the real thinking, planning and 
policy-deciding to the permanent officials who stay at home. 

What then is the remedy ? In my opinion a great reduction of the work 
done by the politicians. Yet there can be no question of abolishing the 
Welfare State, and going back to the harsh, every-man-for-himself policy 
of the nineteenth century. Some people advocate the devolution of parlia- 
mentary work through the establishment of regional councils, and of 
parliaments for Wales and Scotland. These proposed institutions would 
not work very satisfactorily, for the real fight in politics is over taxation, 
and this must be a national affair. One small remedy might be to increase 
the maximum parliamen life from five to seven years, and so ease the 
burden of vote-getting for a longer mid-term period for all members. 

The real remedy is to drastically reduce the volume of legislation, and 
force people to look after themselves a good deal more, and compel them 
to take the consequences of their own actions. A return to the voluntary 
social work of former times will not prove ible whilst the State pays 
people to do this work—though the nation been made poorer by the 
replacement of the amateur by the paid official. Such a reversal of policy 
would be called reactionary, but unless something is done along these 
lines seer ne machine will continue to be overloaded, until one 
day it will break down altogether. That could mean the violent extremists 
from either side of the House might try to take over. In the meantime we 
shall continue to be ruled by a strong Civil Service whose permanent 
officials alone are in ion of all the facts, and have the time to deduce 
from them how policy should be made. There is too much talking, too 
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much travelling, and too much writing on minor matters to allow suf- 
ficient time for detached contemplation of basic issues upon which our 
policy should be based. 

If Parliament is to tackle successfully the problems of the twentieth 
century, the nation will have to pay its M.P.s better, work them less and 
give them more leisure. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cyril Osborne 


A LETTER TO MEMBERS 


Dear Member, 

The normal practice is that our members receive a full account of the 
Society’s activities in the Annual Report presented to them at the 
Annual General Meeting. It has occurred to your Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Council that some recent me omer in the work 
of the Society have been so interesting that it would be appropriate if we 
made an informal interim report about these happenings. 

You will recollect that at the last Annual General Meeting members 
were informed that sufficient funds had been made available to allow 
your Council to set in motion two projects. One was the establishment of 
an “American Section” so called because its purpose was to spread 
information about the American system of representative government; 
and the other, the “African Section’”’, was set up to promote knowledge 
of parliamentary government amongst citizens of territories in su 
Sahara Africa. 

These two experiments have been successful to an extraordinary 
extent far exceeding our most optimistic expectations. The full story 
will be told in the Annual Report but can be summarized as follows in the 
case of each section. 

In the American section, Professor Dell Hitchner, lent from the 
University of Washington, Seattle, as head of the section for a year, has 
travelled all over Britain lecturing to schools and we have found the 
demand for his services embarrassingly great. Although he has fulfilled 
a most exhausting schedule which has included broadcasting and many 
lectures and talks to bodies other than schools he has only been able to 
scratch the surface of the immense field of work which we now know 
exists in the sphere of the Society’s work. It is with t we report that 
at the moment of writing no finance exists with which to remunerate a 
successor to Dr. Hitchner. We can but hope that the manifest success of 
this experiment will in some way or other produce the finance to enable 
it to be carried on in an enlarged manner. Another interesting by- 
product of the creation of the American section has been the production 
(thanks to the generosity of an anonymous benefactor) of 10,000 copies of 
a Hansard Society edition of Mr. Cushman Coyle’s book, The United 
States Political System and How it Works. Of this book nearly one thousand 
copies have so far been given to schools and copies are also being sold 
to the public at the nominal price of 3s. 6d. 

The African section has conducted a seminar on Parliamentary 
Government for West African students in London. Its meetings were held 
in a committee room of the House of Commons and these young Africans 
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had an opportunity of discussing parliamentary problems with M.Ps 
all parties, a Peer, and also on one occasion with Mr. Narayanan of 
Office of the High Commission for India. In addition the African sectic 
is at present well advanced with preparatory work for a small by 
important conference on Parliamentary Problems in West Africa to b 
held at Oxford University in September. 

From December to April the Chairman of the Council happened te 
be travelling in the Union of South Africa, the Rhodesian Federation 
and the East African territories on personal business. In the course of thi 
journey he discussed the work of the Society with many European an 
African personalities, official and unofficial, and found there were many 
requests that the Society should extend its work to the Federation z 
East African territories. As in the case of the American section th 
African section has already proved that, given the necessary finance, i 
work should be continued and expanded. a 

In June, His Excellency the Swedish Ambassador in London gave a 
reception to celebrate the publication of the Society’s book, The Parliament 
of Sweden. Amongst those present were the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
Attlee and a representative gathering of M.Ps. The Swedish Ambassador, 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Attlee paid handsome tributes to the work’ 
of the Society. In his reply, on behalf of the Council, the Chairman asked 
His Excellency the Ambassador to convey to the Royal Swedish Governe™ 
ment the Society’s appreciation of the compliment paid to it by the™ 
Swedish Government when it entrusted the Hansard Society for Parlias” 
mentary Government with this task. 

The exceptionally interesting developments mentioned above should 
not be allowed to obscure the day to day routine work of dealing with 
enquiries, seeing visitors, and coping with an ever-increasing volume of” 
correspondence. : 

Next year the lease of our present house expires and cannot be 
renewed. Many problems concerned with the future of the Society will” 
have to be resolved. Of these the most important and urgent is the 
positive need for an assured income without which forward planning and 
the —_——— on a permanent basis of the necessary staff cannot be 
assured. ) 

Yours sincerely, 
STepHEN KinG-HALL, Chairman 
GEOFFREY DE Frerras, M.P., Vice-Chairman 


NOTE 

Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the— 
Institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an ~ 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Society to 
the support of any opinions in the article. Contributions to 
this quarterly should be typed and sent with stamped and 
addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary Affairs,” 
39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 











